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What’s Ahead? 








Committee Hearings 


Dec, 17 -- CAPE COD NATIONAL SEASHORE (HR 9050), 
House Interior and Insular Affairs, Public Lands 
Subc. Field hearings in Eastham, Mass. 

Jan. 10 -- CONTROL OF TEAMSTERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY, Senate Government Operations, Investigations 
Subc. 


Political Events 


Dec. 19 -- BALLOTING BY PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 
Jan, 3 -- 87th CONGRESS CONVENES. 

Jan. 6 -- COUNTING OF ELECTORAL BALLOTS. 
Jan. 20 -- PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION, 


Other Events 


Dec. 19 -- SUGAR BEET WAGE RATES AND PRICES 
IN 1961, Agriculture Dept. hearings, Stead Building, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan, 7-10 -- NATIONAL SWIMMING POOL INSTITUTE, 
4th annual convention and exposition, Dallas. 

Jan. 8-10 -- NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSN., annual 
convention, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Jan. 9-10 -- NORTHWEST CANNERS AND FREEZERS 
ASSN., annual meeting, Multonomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 

Jan, 9-12 -- WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AG- 
ING, Washington, D.C. 

Jan, 12-15 -- ASSN. OF FOOD DISTRIBUTORS, annual 
convention, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Jan. 16-19 -- NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE INC., 
16th annual convention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington. Sen. Francis Case (R S.D.) will speak. 

Jan. 18 -- TRANSPORTATION ASSN, OF AMERICA, na- 
tional transportation institute, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Jan, 23-24 -- INDUSTRIAL HEATING EQUIPMENT 
ASSN. INC., winter meeting, Dearborn Inn, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Jan. 23-26 -- ANNUAL PLANT MAINTENANCE AND 
ENGINEERING SHOW, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Jan. 23-26 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN. and CAN- 
NING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSN., 54th 
annual conventions, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Jan, 25-28 -- AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSN., 64th annual convention, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake, 
City. 

Jan, 29-Feb. 1 -- SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE, mid- 
year conference, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Jan. 29-Feb, 2 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF HOME BUILD- 
ERS, annual convention and exposition, Exposition 
Center, Chicago. 

Jan. 30-Feb, 2 -- NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY 
ASSN., annual convention and concrete industries 
exposition, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 

Feb. 2-3 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN., statistical 
quality control and instrumentation workshop for the 
food industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Feb. 2-3 -- PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
INC., annual convention, Sheraton Hotel, Dallas. 

Feb, 9-11 -- HOMEIMPROVEMENT PRODUCTS SHOW, 
New York Coliseum, New York City. 

Feb. 10-11 -- AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERA- 
TION WHOLESALERS, annual convention, Chicago. 

Feb, 13-14 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE, Protestants & 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, First Baptist Church, Portland, Ore. 

Feb, 13-16 -- NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSN., annual meeting, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas. 

Feb, 21-22 -- SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL RADIO SERVICE 
ASSN., 9th annual meeting, Bakersfield, Calif. 

March 5-8 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF FROZEN FOOD 
PACKERS, 20th annual convention, Dallas. 

March 6 -- GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASSN, OF THE 
U.S. AND CANADA (AFL-CIO), convention, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, J.os Angeles. 

March 13-18 -- HOTEL & RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 
AND BARTENDERS INTERNATIONAL UNION (AFL- 
CIO), convention, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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CONGRESSIONAL SECRECY INCREASES IN 1960 


Secrecy in Congress -- as measured bythe percent- 
age of committee meetings closed to the public -- in- 
creased sharply in 1960. 

A .check by Congressional Quarterly of information 
published daily in’ the Congressional Record while Con- 
gress is in session showed that Congressional committees 
closed the door on 35 percent of 2,424 meetings held dur- 
ing the 1960 session (Jan. 6-Sept. 1). The 1959 secrecy 
mark was 30 percent. (1959 Almanac p, 749) 

The secrecy ratio was slightly higher in the Senate 
than in the House during the 1940 session. Of 921 meet- 
ings held by Senate committees, 328, or 36 percent, were 
conducted behind closed doors. In the House, 478 of 
1,420 meetings were held in executive (closed) session, a 
ratio of 34 percent. Joint committees closed 34, or 41 
percent, of 83 meetings. 

Prior to 1960, the committee secrecy percentage 
had decreased steadily from the high of 41 percent in 
1954 to the 30 percent mark recorded in 1959. A check 
made by Congressional Quarterly early in 1960 showed 
that the committees had maintained the 30 percent secrecy 
ratio during the first three months of 1960, but during the 
second half of the session when many of the committees 
were busy readying controversial legislation for floor 
debate, the ratio soared to 37 percent, bringing the over- 
all score to 35 percent, the highest since 1956. 

Following is a year-by-year breakdown of open and 
closed sessions since 1953, when Congressional Quarterly 
began its secrecy studies: 








Total Number Percent 
Year Meetings Closed Closed 
1953 2,640 892 35% 
1954 3,002 1,243 41 
1955 2,940 1,055 36 
1956 3,120 1,130 36 
1957 2,517 854 34 
1958 3,472 1,167 34 
1959 3,152 940 30 
1960 2,424 840 35 


Individual Committees 


Of the Committees that reported meeting 50 or 
more times during the 1960 session, House Ways and 
Means showed the highest secrecy percentage, 81 per- 
cent. The Committee, which has the responsibility of 
processing all tax measures introduced in Congress, 
spent much of its time working out a compromise bill 
providing health care for the aged. It also considered 
legislation extending certain excise taxes and providing 
an increase in the national debt limit and bills extending 
tax relief to companies making inves*ments abroad and 
organizations engaged in lobbying. The Ways and Means 
Committee closed the doors to the press and public for 
57 of 70 meetings during 1960. 

Security precautions figured in the next two most 
secretive committees -- House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations. The House group closed 64 
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Ground Rules 


The tabulations in the chart on the next page 
excluded: meetings when Congress was not in regu- 
lar session; meetings outside Washington, D.C,; 
meetings of conference committees to reconcile con- 
flicting Senate and House versions of bills; informal 
meetings without official status; meetings of the 
House Rules Committee to consider sending legisla - 
tion to the floor, but Rules Committee meetings for 
other purposes were included; meetings of House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Open meetings followed by closed meetings were 
counted twice -- once in each category. Joint meet- 
ings of two separate committees were counted twice 
-- once for each committee. Morning and afternoon 
sessions of the same committee were counted only 
once if the committee covered the same subject in 
both sessions. The figures are based oninformation 
appearing in the Daily Digests of the Congressional 
Record and that obtained from the committees. 








of 90 meetings for a secrecy score of 71 percent; the 
Senate Committee lock “1 the doors on 46 of 72 meetings 
for a score of 64 percent. 

The Senate Finance Committee, which has the same 
function in the Senate as the Ways and Means Committee 
in the House, also scored high in the secrecy study 
although it met less than 50 times. Of 48 meetings 
reported by the Committee, 33, or 69 percent, were in 
closed session. 

Each committee decides when it will bar the public 
from its sessions. Section 221 of the ‘‘Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 states: ‘‘The Joint Committee on 
Printing is authorized and directed to provide for printing 
in the Daily Record (the Daily Digest of the Congressional 
Record)...a list of Congressional meetings and hearings, 
and the place of meeting and subject matter; and to cause 
a brief resume of Congressional activities for the pre- 
vious day to be incorporated in the Record.”’ 

In practice the provision oftenis ignored. The House 
Appropriations Committee, probably the busiest of all 
Congressional committees, traditionally holds all of its 
meetings in private and reports none of them. Congres- 
sional Quarterly did not include the House Appropriations 
Committee in its tabulation of open and closed meetings 
because of the uncertainty of the number of times it met. 

The 15 subcommittees which make up the full House 
Appropriations Committee goover money requests in pri- 
vate because Chairman Clarence Cannon (D Mo.) believes 
they get more work done this way and make better use of 
limited office space. 

Cannon’s view apparently is not shared by his Senate 
counterpart, Carl Hayden (D Ariz.), Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. The Senate group reported 
190 meetings in 1960. It alsohad one of the lowest secre- 
cy scores, closing only 49, or 26 percent, of its sessions. 
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Open and Closed Hearings - 2 





OPEN AND CLOSED CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Committees Bar Public from 35 Percent of Sessions 





| 1960 (on. 6 - Sept. 1) 


1959 (on. 7 - Sept. 15) 








| 1958 (Jon. 7- Aug. 24) 
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PERCENT 











PERCENT bins PERCENT 
‘ OPEN CLOSED TOTAL CLOSED OPEN CLOSED TOTAL CLOSED OPEN CLOSED TOTAL CLOSED 
Senate Committees i —— oe 
| 
Aeronautics and Space Sciences 7 a VW 36% | 18 1] 29 38% 5 9 14 64° 
Agriculture and Forestry } 61 19 80 24 24 21 45 47 19 15 4 44 
Appropriations } 125 47 172 27 | 131 51 182 28 14] 49 190 26 
Armed Services | 59 47 106 44 | 33 44 77 57 26 27 53 5) 
Banking and Currency 32 HW 43 26 54 15 69 22 35 1 46 24 
Commerce | 98 17 115 15 93 27 120 23 93 24 117 20 
District of Columbia 31 3 4 9 38 1] 49 22 28 8 % 22 
Finance 35 <4) 65 46 25 27 52 52 15 33 48 69 
Foreign Relctions 45 55 100 55 | 50 74 124 60 | 26 46 72 64 
Government Operations 22 7 2 24 28 1] 39 28 2) 12 33 36 
Interior and Insular Affairs 6] 21 82 26 46 25 7\ 35 38 22 60 37 
Judiciary 14] 49 190 26 157 32 189 17 7 18 90 20 
Lebor and Public Welfare 59 19 78 24 9] 36 127 28 24 21 45 47 
Post Office and Civil Service | 27 13 40 32 25 10 35 29 7 6 13 46 
Public Works 34 17 51 33 21 13 34 38 13 12 25 48 
Rules and Administration 6 15 2) 71 5 19 24 79 1] 9 20 45 
Select Natura! Water Resources -- -- -- ~- 4 1 5 20 3 5 8 62 
Select Small Business 12 8 20 40 18 ] 19 5 16 l 17 6 
Select Labor-*anagement 79 9 88 10 56 4 60 7 -- -- -- -- 
TOTAL 934 391 1,325 29% 917 433 1,350 32% 593 328 921 36% 
. | 
House Committees —~—____—- ee eee ee een = - —_ . 
| 
Agriculture | 103 53 156 349% 110 39 149 26% 7 44 116 38% 
Armed Services 102 93 195 48 | 120 31 151 21 75 48 123 39 | 
Banking and Currency 77 6] 13844 48 14 62 23 | 38 18 56 32 | 
Commerce 115 4] 156 26 128 20 148 14 103 20 123 16 | 
District of Columbia 31 13 4 0COD 39 7 4 «15 32 r 43% 
Education and Labor 108 53 161 33 83° 23 106 2 73 29 102 28 
Foreign Affairs 61 55 116 47 32 86 118 73 26 64 90 71 
Government Operations 1 39 149 26 61 1] 72 15 45 21 66 32 
House Administration 16 23 39 59 9 ia 20 55 3 S 8 62 
Interior and Insular Affairs 1 39 150 26 13) 15 146 10 110 22 132 17 
Judiciary 97 80 177 45 11 61 172 35 74 47 121 39 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 59 29 88 33 7 13 88 15 58 27 85 32 
Post Office and Civil Service 63 3] 94 33 60 12 72 17 64 26 9 29 | 
Public Works 39 42 81 52 } 40 13 53 37 | 28 20 48 42 
Rules 27 3 cy) 10 15 0 15 0 a 0 1 0 
Science and Astronautics Z) 8 2 27 80 20 100 20 | 68 13 81 16 
Select Small Business | 31 6 37 16 ? ? ? ? 0 1 0 
Un-American Activities | 5 7 12 58 ? ? ? ? | 10 | 1] 9 | 
Veterans' Affairs 57 19 76 25 16 4 20 20 38 5 43 12 
Ways and Means 75 42 117 36 | 47 54 10] 53 | 13 57 70 81 
-— = - | | " 
TOTAL | 1,308 737 2,045 3% | 1,205 434 1,639 26% | 942 478 1,420 34% 
| | | 
Joint Committees ——_, | 
Atomic Energy 4) 27 68 40% 51 59 110 54% 38 26 64 4] 
Defense Production ] 3 4 75 1 2 3 67 -- aad a -- 
Economic Report 18 6 24 25 37 5 42 12 9 2 1 18 
Others 3 3 6 50 1 7 8 88 } 2 6 8 75 | 
| euaigninens 
TOTAL 63 39 102 38% 90 73 163 45% | 49 34 83 4] | 
— 4 a A!) — — | 
Grend Total | 2,305 1,167 3,472 34% 2,212 940 3, 152 30% {1,584 840 2,424 35% j 
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Special Report 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION LISTS GOALS FOR 1960s 


The President’s Commission on National Goals Nov. 
27 issued a 3l-page report setting fortha series of broad 
social, economic and political objectives requiring na- 
tional attention during the 1960s. Prepared atthe Presj- 
dent’s request (see box) and completed on the eve of his 
retirement from office, the report was published Dec. 12 
in book form, along with analytical] chapters by 16 con- 
tributors, and given wide publicity through the efforts of 
the Advertising Council. 

Viewed in the light of the 1960 election campaign, the 
report underscored the wide area of agreement among 
Americans, regardless of party, concerning the urgent 
tasks facing the nation in the next decade. Although the 
Commission’s recommendations were generalized and for 
the most part, silent on the issue of ‘‘means,’’ they re- 
flected much of the same concerns voiced by both party 
platforms and by the two Presidential candidates, Vice 
President Nixon and Sen. Kennedy. 

Members of the 11-man Commission were ar follows: 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston (Chairman), president of the 
American Assembiy, former president cf Brown Univer- 
sity. 

Frank Pace Jr. (Vice Chairman), chairman of the 
board, General Dynamics Corp., former Army Secretary. 

Erwin D, Canham, editor, Christian Science Monitor. 

James B, Conant, former Ambassador to Germany 
and president of Harvard University. 

Colgate W. Darden Jr., former Governor of Virginia 
and president of the University of Virginia. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president, E.I, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Gen. Alfred M, Gruenther, president, American Red 
Cross, former Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. 

Learned Hand, former judge, U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Clark Kerr, president, University of California. 

James R., Killian Jr., chairman, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, former scientific advisor to the 
President. 

George Meany, president, AFL-CIO, 

Illness prevented Judge Hand from taking part inthe 
Commission’s study, which was administered by the 
American Assembly of Columbia University. 


Conclusions 


The Commission’s report was organized under three 
headings -- Goals at Home, Goals Abroad, and A Finan- 
cial Accounting. Following, in the order oftheir appear- 
ance, are the major conclusions reached, tosome of which 
certain members took exception. 

The Individual. ‘‘The status of the individual must 
remain our primary concern.’’ The report emphasized the 
values of diversity, calling for resistance to the ‘‘subtle 
and powerful pressures toward conformity,’’ and warned 
that ‘‘unity of purpose must never be confused with 
unanimity of opinion.”’ 

Equality. ‘‘Vestiges of religious prejudice, handicaps 
to women, and most important, discrimination onthe basis 
of race must be recognized as morally wrong, econom- 
ically wasteful, and in many respects dangerous. In 
this decade we must sharply lower these last stubborn 
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Background 


In his State of the Union message of Jan. 9, 1959, 
President Eisenhower announced his intention toap- 
point a committee of ‘‘selfless, able and devoted in- 
dividuals, outside of government,’’ todrawupa set of 
national gcals. Sucha project, he said, would ‘‘update 
and supplement’’ the study on Recent Social Trends, 
produced by President Hoover’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends, a six-member group of social 
scientists appointed in December 1929 and headed by 
Dr. Wesley C, Mitchell. The Mitchell Committee's 
three-year survey, financed by a $600,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, culminated in a 1,500- 
page report, backed by 13 volumes of supporting data, 
published shortly before the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt. 

More than a year passed before President Eisen- 
hower announced Feb. 3, 1966 the appointment ofDr. 
Henry M. Wriston as chairman of the Commission on 
National Goals. During the interim, the President 
explained on several occasions that the delay was oc- 
casioned by difficulties in securing foundation support 
for the project, which he had insisted be privately 
financed. The President was also reported as having 
had trouble in persuading a number of persons to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of a policy-recommending 
group shortly before a national election. 

Funds for the project were supplied by grants 
from the Carnegie Corp., Falk Foundation, Ford 
Foundation, Johnson Foundation, Richardson Founda- 
tion, Rockefeller Foundation, Sloan Foundation, and 
U.S. Steel Foundation. Cost of the project was 
$400,000. 








barriers.’’ To that end, the report said, federal funds 
should not go to employers discriminating against 
Negroes, and ‘‘similar policies should progressively be 
applied to federal grants for universities, hospitals, 
and airports, and to federal housing programs.”’ Re- 
garding segregation in schools the report said: ‘‘By 
1970 discrimination in higher education should be en- 
tirely overcome, Every state must make progress 
in good faith toward desegregation of publicly supported 
schools.” 

The Democratic Process. To improve the functioning 
of democratic institutions, the report called for reforms 
in Congressional procedures, a better information job by 
newspapers and television, the development of interest 
groups ‘‘which represent broader interests such as con- 
sumers and taxpayers,’’ and the establishment of ‘‘a true 
senior civil service.’’ On the role of various govern- 
ments the report said: ‘‘National, state, and local gov- 
ernments collaborate and share power in many domestic 
concerns. To ensure dispersion of power withinthe sys- 
tem without obstructing solution of pressing national 
problems, we must pursue the following primary objec- 
tives: enlarge local discretion, as for example in the 
handling of matching federal grants; increase the finan- 
cial resources of state and local governments; represent 
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urban populations more equitably in those state legis- 
latures where they are now under-represented; further 
develop limited metropolitan authorities or govern- 
ments.”’ 

Education. Calling for improvement at all levels, the 
report said that ‘‘within the next decade at least two- 
thirds of the youth in every state should complete 12 
years of schooling and at least one-third enter college.’’ 
The report estimated that total annual expenditures 
for education should double by 1970 to $40 billion, 
amounting to 5 percent or more of gross national prod- 
uct as against less than 4 percent in 1960. Estimating 
total government expenses in 1970 at $33 billion, the 
report said ‘‘the federal role must now be expanded’”’ 
to include ‘‘increased scholarship and loan funds, sup- 
port of research as an essential part of the education 
process, and direct assistance for buildings and equip- 
ment.’’ 

The Arts and Sciences. The report called for increas- 
ed emphasis on basic research,more efficient use of 
available manpower, and a ‘“‘highly selective’ approach 
to space programs. In the eyes of posterity, the report 
said, ‘‘the success of the United States as a civilized 
society will be largely judged by the creative activities 
of its citizens in art, architecture, literature, music, 
and the sciences.”’ 

The Democratic Economy. Calling for i mited gov- 
ernment participation inthe economy, the report endorsed 
continued reliance on collective bargaining and the use 
of labor-management-public conferences to shed light on 
the ‘‘welfare of the economy as a whole.’’ Corporations 
and labor unions, the report said, ‘‘must limit the influ- 
ence they exert on the private lives of their members.’’ 
Calling women ‘‘the country’s largest pool of inadequately 
used ability,’ the report urged removal of barriers to 
their employmeni. 

Economic Growth. Avoiding a fixed goal for the rate 
of growth, the report said ‘‘the economy should grow at 
a maximum rate consistent with primary dependence 
upon free enterprise and the avoidance of marked infla- 
tion.’’ But, it noted, ‘‘the higher the growth rate, the 
fewer additional extraordinary measures will be neces- 
sary. If the growth rate is lower, it will impel consid- 
eration of higher taxes, increased quantity of labor, and 
the greater individual effort anc r-crifice exemplified 
by forced savings and reduced consumpt' =; ’’ As one 
goal, the report said, ‘‘we must seek to xeep unem- 
ployment consistently below 4 percent of the labor 
force.”’ 

Technological Change. It ‘‘should be promoted and 
encouraged as a powerful force for advancing our econ- 
omy. It should be planned for and introduced with 
sensitive regard for any adverse impact upon individ- 
uals."" The report called for improved management 
of federal procurement programs, retraining of dis- 
placed workers, and various steps to assist economically 
distressed areas. 

Agriculture. To reduce oversupply, the report recom- 
mended ‘‘much increased retirement of farm land,’’ and 
stepped-up efforts to expand domestic and foreign 
markets for farm products. But for ‘‘the 50 percent of 
farmers who operate at subsistence levels and produce 
only 10 percent of farm output,’’ the report said ‘‘new 
opportunities must be found through training and through 
location of new industries in farm areas.’’ All told, 
non-farm jobs would have to be found for 1.5 million 
farm operators during the 1960s. 
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Living Conditions. ‘‘W2 must remedy slum condi- 
tions, reverse the process of decay in the larger cities, 
and relieve the necessity for low-income aid minority 
groups to concentrate there.’’ The report endorsed. 
stepped-up urban renewal programs (‘‘costing as much 
as $4 billion per year’’), anincreased rate of construction 
of lower-priced homes and apartment units, and an equit- 
able sharing of costs between central cities and suburbs. 

Health and Welfare. To meet the demand for medi- 
cal care, the report called for continued federal grants 
for hospital construction and their extension to other 
medical facilities. ‘‘The extension of medical insurance 
is necessary,’’ the report said, without specifying use 
of the social security system. The Federal Government 
should encourage the states to improve their systems 
of unemployment benefits, 

Foreign Policy. ‘‘The United States, though omni- 
present, is not omnipotent. We and the nations which 
share our basic aims cannot hope always to prevent 
violence, the corruption of nationalist movements to 
Communist ends, or other adverse developments.”’ 
Steps to be taken include the further reduction of tariffs 
and quota restrictions ‘‘while safeguarding the national 
economy against market disruption, against destructive 
competition as a result of grossly lower unit labor costs, 
and to preserve national defense’’; an increase in U.S, 
public and private investment in underdeveloped areas 
from $3.4 billion a year to $5 to $5.5 billion by 1965; 
and encouraging ‘‘far larger numbers of qualified Ameri- 
cans to live and work abroad.’’ 

Defense of the Free World. ‘‘We must stand firm 
wherever, as in Berlin, our commitments and interests 
are squarely opposed to those of the Soviets. At what- 
ever cost, we must maintain strategic and tactical forces 
of sufficient strength todeter the Communist powers from 
surprise attack and to cope with military aggression even 
on a limited scale.... For the common defense, we must 
maintain and strengthen our military alliances.”’ 

Disarmament. “‘Since a major nuclear war would be 
a world catastrophe, the limitation and control of 
nuclear armament is imperative.... Our immediate 
task must be the step-by-step advance toward control 
of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery, with 
effective international inspection.... In view of the 
complex interaction of arms control and national secur- 
ity, we must organize a major government effort for the 
study and analysis of political, military, and technical 
issues in order to provide a sounder basis for policy 
formulation and negotiation.’’ 

The United Nations.“‘A key goal in the pursuit of 
a vigorous and effective United States foreign policy 
is the preservation and strengthening of the United 
Nations.... On occasion, the growing bloc of votes 
from the new and uncommitted nations may turn a 
decision in the United Nations against our interests.”’ 
But we must give the UN our steadfast support. 

A Financicel Accounting. Pointing to the likelihood 
of increased costs in certain areas, the report con- 
cluded that ‘‘aggregate tax rates will continue at some- 
thing like their present level through the decade, and 
may even have to be increased.’’ Meanwhile, ‘‘the 
federal tax system should be revised to eliminate 
unjustified exceptions to its general rules, to assure 
equitable treatment of all types of incomes, to encour- 
age the accumulation of risk capital so vital to economic 
growth, and to remedy the many contradictions and 
flaws that have grown up within the system.”’ 
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Around The Capitol 





KENNEDY APPOINTMENTS 


President-designate John F. Kennedy made the fol- 
lowing appointments to his Administration (for earlier 
appointments, see Weekly Report p. 1952): 


Dec. 10 


Richard E, Neustadt, professor of public law and 
government at Columbia Univ., to be atemporary consult- 
ant on Government organization. 


Dec. 12 


Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
to be Secretary of State. 

Adlai E. Stevenson to be Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

Rep. Chester W. Bowles (D Conn.) to be Under Secre- 
tary of State. 


Dec. 13 


Robert S. McNamara, president of Ford Motor Co., 
to be Secretary of Defense. 


Dec. 15 


Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel for the AFL-CIO, 
to be Secretary of Labor. 

Gov. Orville L, Freeman (D) of Minnesota to be 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Rep. George S. McGovern (D S.D.) to be director of 
the Food-for- Peace program. 


Dec. 16 


Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State, to be 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Robert F. Kennedy, brother and campaign manager of 
the President-designate, tu be Attorney General. 

Byron White, Denver, Colo., to be Deputy Attorney 
General. 


GOP-SOUTH IN HOUSE 


Republican House members disagreed over utilizing 
a Republican-Southern Democratic ‘‘conservative coali- 
tion’’ to block Kennedy programs in the 87th Congress. 

Nov. 20 -- House Minority leader Charles A. Halleck 
(R Ind.) said tne coalition was ‘‘one thing a lot of people 
overlook.’’ In a New York Times interview, Halleck 
said, ‘‘We’re going to have to be reckoned with not just 
as roadblockers but for sanity in government. I’m not 
going for a lot of radical, wildeyed spendthrift propo- 
sals....’” He said he was looking forward to ‘‘business 
as usual’’ with Rep. Howard W. Smith (D Va.), chairman 
of the House Rules Committee. 

Nov. 28 -- Halleck met with Smith and Rep. William 
M. Colmer (D Miss.), second-ranking Democrat on the 
Rules Committee, after which Halleck said he and the two 
Southerners would see ‘‘eye toeye’’ in the 87th Congress. 

Nov. 30 -- Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.), 
former Minority leader who was replaced by Halleck, 
said he would not join a ‘‘blind’’ coalition of House Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats. 


Dec. 15 -- Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R Mo.), senior 
Republican on the Joint Economic Committee, told CQ 
he regretted Halleck ‘‘had given some credence to 
assertions that a beefed-up conservative alliance will cut 
up Kennedy’s legislative program in the new Congress.’’ 
He said Halleck had no right to speak for other Republi- 
cans who have not been canvassed. He said he was ready 
to implement ‘‘any good Kennedy proposals.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Labor Department Dec. 12 reported that unem- 
ployment in November rose by 452,000 to 4,031,000 while 
employment declined 308,000 to 67,182,000. The sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of unemployment for November was 
6.3 percent, one-tenth of 1 percent below the October fig- 
ure and the highest rate for November since 1949. 
(Weekly Report p. 1877) 


FEDERAL PAY 


The Budget Bureau Dec. 4 issued a statement sup- 
porting pay increases in higher level federal jobs ‘‘if 
‘reasonable comparability’ with salaries in private busi- 
ness is to be achieved.”’ 

The statement coincided with the release of the first 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘‘National Survey of Profes- 
sional, Administrative, Technical and Clerical Pay: 
Winter 1960’’ and the release of a list of federal em- 
ployee salary ranges under the Classification Act. The 
latter survey was released by the Budget Bureau, the 
Civil Service Commission and the Oftice of the Special 
Assistant to the President for Personnel Management. 

The Budget Bureau statement said a comparison be- 
tween the BLS findings and the federal pay survey showed 
that unless future salary legislation took the direction of 
‘‘less emphasis on lower-level pay and more competitive 
salaries at the higher level’’, the Federal Government 
‘will be forced to rely at best on mediocre management 
and professional talent, particularly in the scientific and 
engineering fields’’. 

The statement said the July 1 action of Congress in 
overriding President Eisenhower’s veto of the across- 
the-board pay raise for classified and postal workers 
‘‘accentuated inequities in the (salary) structure’’ and 
upped the eventual cost of bringing the federal salary 
system into line with that of private industry. (Weekly 
Report p. 1187) 

The statement said reform of the system of position 
evaluation required by the Classification Act was ‘‘essen- 
tial’’ in order to remove some of the discrepancies be- 
tween federal and private pay rates. The statement also 
supported proposals for creation of a Federal Pay Com- 
mission ‘‘as repeatedly recommended by the President.’’. 


MOON-SHOT FAILURE 


The United States Dec. 15 failed to send a satellite 
around the moon when the Atlas-Able carrier rocket ex- 
ploded in flight. Three previous attempts using the same 
type rocket -- including one which blew up during a ground 
test -- plus three earlier attempts with Thor Able rock- 
ets also were unsuccessful. This last failure ended the 
Atlas-Able program with a total loss of $4,000,000. 
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NEW ORLEANS SCHOOLS 


The Supreme Court Dec. 12 refused to stay the 
decision of a lower court requiring New Orleans to carry 
out its school desegregation plan on schedule. 

A three-judge federal court Nov. 30 denied requests 
by the state of Louisiana and the New Orleans Parish 
School Board that it suspend school desegregation in New 
Orleans. The decision rejected the theory of interposi- 
tion which holds the state can place its sovereignty be- 
tween the Federal Government and the residents of the 
state. (Weekly Report p. 1939) 

Louisiana Attorney General Jack P.F. Gremillion 
Dec. 7 asked the Supreme Court to stay the lower court’s 
order pending appeals which were being prepared. At- 
torneys for the Louisiana legislature Dec. 8 fileda simi- 
lar request. 

In the application, Gremillion said Louisiana had 
‘interposed itself in the field of public education over 
which it has exclusive control,’’ The Supreme Court’s 
ruling said Gremillion’s position was ‘‘without sub- 
stance’’. It added that the ‘‘nub’’ of the lower court de- 
cision was that ‘‘interposition is not a constitutional 
doctrine’ and if taken seriously ‘‘is an illegal defiance 
of constitutional authority.’’ The Court said it had ruled 
against the position taken by Louisiana in its Sept. 12, 
1958 decision upholding the desegregation of schools in 
Little Rock, Ark. Inthat case (Cooper v Aaron), the Court 
ruled that a desegregation plan which had been approved 
by the courts could not be suspended because of local 
opposition. (1958 Weekly Report p. 1230) 

In Louisiana, Gov. Jimmie Davis (D) Dec. 12 called 
a third special session of the legislature beginning Dec. 
17 to deal with the desegregation problem, 


SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court Dec. 12 handed down a final 
decree putting into effect its May 31 decision giving the 
Federal Government title to minerals under the Gulf of 
Mexico beyond state boundaries as established by the 
Court. The May 31 decision limited the offshore boun- 
daries of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama to 3% miles 
from their shores into the Gulf and the boundaries of 
Texas and Florida to 10% miles. The Attorneys General 
of 12 states Sept. 26 had petitioned the Supreme Court to 
reconsider its decision regarding Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama. (Weekly Report p. 1635) 

The Court also Dec, 12, by a 5-4 vote, ruled an Ar- 
kansas law requiring certain teachers to list their organi- 
zational connections was unconstitutional. The 1958 law 
required all public school and college teachers tosubmit 
annually a list of all organizations to which they had be- 
longed or contributed within the past five years. The 
Court also agreed to decide whether New York state 
could remove the Communist party from its list of or- 
ganizations whose employees were covered by unemploy- 
ment insurarice. 


HOFFA INDICTED 


Attorney General William P. Rogers Dec. 7 announced 
the indictment that day in Orlando, Fla., of Teamster 
Union president James R. Hoffa by a federal grand jury 
on mail fraud charges. A 12-count indictment charged 
that Hoffa and two co-defendants had used tne mails, tele- 
phone and telegraph to defraud in promoting a Florida 
real estate development, Sun Valley, Inc., and allegedly 
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had misused more than $500,000 in union funds for pro- 
motion of the development since it was launched in 1954. 
Also named in the indictment were Henry Lower, former 
head of Teamster Local 376, Detroit, who is president of 
Sun Valley, and Robert E. McCarthy Jr., former branch 
manager of a Detroit bank. Similar charges were made 
against Hoffa in 1959 by the court-appointed Teamsters 
board of monitors when they sought a court order for 
Hoffa’s dismissal as union president. (1959 Almanac 
p. 737) 

A Justice Department statement said, ‘‘Hoffa urged 
locals and members to cooperate in the promotion of the 
Sun Valley operation and Hoffa and Lower sold Sun Valley 
lots to union members and others at prices ranging from 
$150 to more than $1,000 -- lots which were acquired 
by Sun Valley for approximately $18 per lot.’’ The state- 
ment said: the defendants allegedly misrepresented the 
lots as union-sponsored when they were owned by Hoffa 
and Lower; funds of four Detroit unions were used to 
operate and promote the development; the lots were rep- 
resented as ‘‘all on high, dry and rolling land,’’ while in 
reality many were ‘‘so low and permeated with water as 
to make them unsuitable for construction....’’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Dec. 8 -- Amistrial 
was declared in federal district court in Washington in 
the conspiracy case of three persons charged with trying 
to obstruct 1959 hearings on the Teamsters by the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. The court ordered mental tests for 
one defendant, Mrs. Sally T. Hucks, former chief telephone 
operator at a Washington hotel, after her attorney ques- 
tioned her sanity. Mrs. Hucks, together with attorney 
Joseph M. Williamson of Illinois and New York Teamster 
official Moss Herman, had been accused of conspiracy 
to alter and destroy telephone call records at the hotel 
where union officials stayed. (Weekly Report p. 815) 

Dec. 12 -- The Senate Government Operations Perm- 
anent Investigations Subcommittee postponed from Dec. 13 
until Jan. 10, 1961, the opening of hearings on Teamster 
activities in the New York area. A Subcommittee spokes- 
man said two important witnesses could not be found and 
some Subcommittee members could not be present until 
January. Hoffa was scheduled to be a lead-off witness. 

Dec. 13 -- Hoffa and Harry Bridges, headof the West 
Coast International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union told a joint union meeting in Oakland, Calif., they 
were ‘‘committed to unity andaction’’. Bridges said, ‘‘We 
can’t worry about the McClellans, Kennedys, politicians 
and employers. We’ve got to fight.”’ 

Questioned about his relations with Bridges in 1959 
testimony before the Senate Select Committee, Hoffa said 
‘‘Harry Bridges is not going to become partofthe Team- 
sters as long as I head it,’’ and that agreements between 
the two unions were only for jurisdictional and organiza- 
tional matters. (1959 Almanac p. 736) 


CARIBBEAN PATROL 


President Eisenhower Dec. 7 stopped the patrol off 
the coasts of Guatemala and Nicaragua by United States 
naval vessels and aircraft. The President Nov. 17 had 
ordered the Caribbean patrol, at the request of Nicaragua 
and Guatemala, in order to prevent any ‘‘Communist di- 
rected’’ attacks on those countries. (Weekly Report p. 
1920) 

The White House announcement said the ‘‘emer- 
gency’’ which had led the Latin American countries to 
make the request ‘‘has passed.’’ 
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Status of School Desegregation in Southern States 


Of the 3 million Negro public school students in the 
17 Southern and border states and the District of Colum- 
bia, 6.3 percent were attending classes with white 
children at the beginning of the 1960-61 school year, 
an increase of three-tenths of 1 percent over 1959- 
60, according to the Southern School News. 

The newspaper, an independent, nonpartisan public- 
ation established by Southern newspaper editors, re- 
leased the figures in its December 1960 edition(Vol. 7, 
No. 6) following a survey of the 17 states which, along 
with the District of Columbia, maintained segregated 
schools by law before the U.S. Supreme Court's May 17, 
1954 ruling holding public school segregation unconstitu- 
tional (Brown v. Board of Education), 

General findings of the survey: 

@ Seven border states and the District of Columbia, 
where the first desegregation occurred, continued as the 
principal areas of bi-racial classrooms: 194,849 Ne- 
groes attended racially mixed classes in Del., D.C., 
Ky., Md., Mo., Okla., Texas and W.Va. 

@ An additional 776 Negroes attending mixed classes 
lived in Ark., Fla., La., N.C., Tenn., and Va. In each 
state the Negroes involved were 1 percent or less of 
the total Negroes enrolled. 

@ The four integrated Negroes in Louisiana were 
the first in the ‘‘deep South’’, leaving Ala., Ga., 
Miss. and S.C, as the onlycompletely segregated states. 
These four states contained 36 percent of the South’s 
Negro pupils. 

Other findings by Southern School News: 

Public School Faculties -- Public school faculties 
remained segregated in nine states, including five that 





had desegregated classes. Eight other states and the 
District of Columbia reported some degree of desegre- 
gation among faculties, although in five of these states 
several teachers lost their jobs in the change to bi- 
racial schools. Southern public school systems em- 
ployed 494,054 teachers, about 20 percent of them 
Negroes. 

Higher Education -- Of the 228 predominantly 
white tax-supported colleges and universities in the 
region, 138 in 13 states were desegregated ‘‘in practice 
or principle’’ and 15 of the 49 predominantly Negro 
schools were desegregated. 

Anti-Integration Laws -- The legislatures of 15 
states had adopted almost 300 laws and resolutions to 
prevent, restrict or control school desegregation. Most 
of these laws were passed after 1954, although some 
were enacted in anticipation of the 1954 decision. 

Oklahoma was the only state that had taken legis- 
lative action to encourage desegregation. The legisia- 
tures of Missouri and West Virginia had removed racial 
designations from their school laws, recognizing deseg- 
regation as an accomplished fact. Maryland ratified 
the 14th Amendment to the U.S, Constitution in 1959. 

Five states, Ala., Ga., La., Va., and N.C., adopted 
laws giving direct tuition grants to students to attend 
private rather than desegregated schools. Nine states 
enacted pupil placement laws. The legislatures of 
eight states approved ‘‘interposition’’ resolutions, in- 
terposing the sovereignty of a state between a federal 
order and the state’s citizens. 

The chart below shows the status of desegregation 
in December 1960 according tothe Southern School News: 














School Districts Enroliment In Desegregated Negroes 
Districts In Schools 
State Total Bi-racialDeseg. White Negro White Negro With Whites 
No. o 

pe Treat 114 114 0 516,135** 271,134** 0 0 0 7 0 
Dn ree 422 228 10 317,053t 105,1307 52,126 12,639 113 107 
a ae 93 51 24 67,145 15,061 48,505 8,665 6,734 44.7 
District of Columbia. . i | 1 1 24,697 96,751 24,697 96,751 81,392 84.1 
ED 6s oo teaaweqen 67 67 1 776,743 202,322 133,336* 27,502* 27 013 
OS ee ere 198 196 0 682,354** 318,405** 0 0 0 0 
BOOTIE no's evinvccen 211 171 128 593,494** 41,938** 445,000* 32,000* 16,329 38.9 
Sr oe 67 67 1 422,181** 271,021** 37,490 51,113 4 001 
ee 24 23 23 449 879* 134,379* 406 ,286** 114,682**  28,072** 209 
cere 151 151 0 287,781**  278,640** 0 0 0 0 
NOE iidthaiscecen san 1,889 214* 200* 758,000* 84,000* — 75,000* 35,000* 41.7 
North Carolina ...... 173 173 10 816,682** 302,060** 117,404 54,746 82 027 
reer ere 1,276 241 189 504,125* 40,875* 266,405 30,725 9,822 24.0 
South Carolina ...... 108 108 0 352,164**  § 257,935** 0 0 0 0 
ere 154 143 6 670,680* 157,320* 87,393 19,644 342 217 
DE, Bebb deesscsesag 1,531 720 130 1,840,987* 288,553* 800,000* 85,000* 3,500* 121 
WEE, niwansesdscus 130 128 11 668,500 211,000 177,731 52,286 208 099 
West Virginia ........ 55 43 43 416,646 21,010 416,646 21,010 14,000* 666 

TOTALS 6,664 2,839 777 10,165,246 3,097,534 3,013,019++ 681,763 195,625 6.3 








*Estimated **1959-60 1958-59 ttMissouri not included. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF NEW HOUSE MEMBERS FROM THE MIDWEST 


Following are biographies of the new Members of the House from 
the Midwest. Biographies of new House Members from the South appear 
on CQ Weekly Report p. 1936, those from the West on p. 1944 and those 
from the East on p. 1946. 


ILLINOIS 


Edward R. Finnegan (D), 12th District 


Edward R. Finnegan, 55, beat Theodore P. Fields (R) 
for the seat left vacant by the Nov. 4, 1959 death of Kep. 
Charles A. Boyle (D 1955-59). Finnegan beat Boyle’s 
widow, Helen L. Boyle, and two others in a stiff primary 
battle for the nomination. In the general election Finne- 
gan won with 51.0 percent -- 93,542 votes to 89,9&2 for 
Fields -- according to complete, unofficial returns. 

A lawyer, Finnegan has held public office since 1945 
although he failed in his only previous try for elective 
office: a 1939 candidacy for the Democratic nomination 
for municipal court judge. His other jobs: Cook County 
assistant state’s attorney 1945-56 and 1956-57 and assist- 
ant corporation counsel for the city of Chicago 1956-57. 

Finnegan was born June 5, 1905, in Chicago, where he 
now lives. He attended Loyola University and North- 
western University school of law, receiving his law degree 
in 1930 from DePaul University. He is married and has 
three daughters. He is a Roman Catholic. 


John B. Anderson (R), 16th District 


John B, Anderson, 38, defeated Edwin M. Nelson (D) 
115,213 to 69,311 according to complete, unofficiai re- 
turns. He succeeded Rep. Leo E. Allen (R 1933-1961), 
chairman of the House Rules Committee in the Republican 
80th and 83rd Congresses. Anderson’s majority of 62.4 
percent compared with Allen’s record of 61.4, 63.7 and 
66.5 percent in 1958, 1956 and 1952 respectively; in 1954, 
Allen was unopposed. 

In his campaign material, Anderson stated he be- 
lieved ‘‘the Republican party must once again become the 
party of principle; the party that believes in the individual 
initiative of the average American as the stimulus most 
important to progress and economic wellbeing.’’ He said 
national growth does not mean ‘‘the welfare state is in- 
evitable with its enslaving paternalism.’’ Anderson also 
emphasized ‘‘fiscal integrity’’ and said the United States 
should not ‘‘abandon principle in conducting our inter- 
national affairs by recognizing Red China..,.’’ 

Anderson, states attorney for Winnebago County since 
1956, was a career foreign service officer onthe staff of 
the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany between 1952 
and 1955. He also spent 30 months in the European 
theatre with the field artillery during Werld War II. 

Anderson was born in Rockford, II1., still his home, 
on February 15, 1922. He holds an A.B. and an LL.B. 
from the University of Illinois, and an LL.M from 


Harvard University. He is married, with three child- 
ren, and is a member of the Evangelical Free Church, 


Paul Findley (R), 20th District 


Paul Findley, 39, defeated Democrat Montgomery B. 
Carrott 104,713 votes to 91,217 in unofficial returns to 
win the right to succeed Rep. Edna Simpson (R 1959-61) 
in Illinois’ 20th District House seat. Findley’s 53.4 per- 
cent victory was slightly below that registered by 
Mrs, Simpson in 1958 and considerably lower than those 
which her husband, the late Rep. Sid Simpson (R 1943- 
58), usually polled. Findley topped a field of four aspi- 
rants to win the GOP primary in April, though his only 
previous elective experience had been an unsuccessful 
bid to win the Republican nomination for state senator in 
the 1952 primary. 

Findley campaigned on a platform of whole-hearted 
opposition to centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He listed himself as for ‘‘fiscal sanity’’ and 
against ‘‘deficit spending’’ and charged that ‘‘unneeded 
Government interference and _ control’’ hampered 
‘strengthening free enterprise as the motive power for 
expanding progress and national growth.’’ In acampaign 
speech to officers of rural electric cooperatives he urged 
them to ‘‘renounce any further desire for subsidized fed- 
eral loans’’ and to lead a ‘‘great national crusade for 
thrift in government.’’ Findley charged that Americans 
have permitted themselves ‘‘to be seduced by the siren 
song of federal aid -- the mystic lure of something for 
nothing’’ and warned that inflation places ‘‘our whole way 
of life...in jeopardy.’’ 

President and publisher of the Pike Press, Inc. in 
Pittsfield, Ill., Findley’s interest in journalism goes back 
to the time when he worked his way through Illinois 
College as a reporter for the local Jacksonville Journal- 
Courier. He was graduated Phi Beta Kappa in 1943 and 
then served in the Navy’s Pacific forces during Worid 
Wer II, Findley was born June 23, 1921 in Jacksonville, 
is married and the father of two children. He is a Con- 
gregationalist. 


INDIANA 
George O. Chambers (R), 5th District 


George O. Chambers, 58, appears to have carried 
Indiana’s 5th District by a 13-vote margin, according to 
unoffic returns giving Chambers 106,882 votes to 
106,869 for one-term Rep. J. Edward Roush (D 1959-61). 
Roush, who won the Republican-held seat by 13,332 votes 
in 1958, has complained to the House Committee on Cam- 
paigr Expenditures that absentee ballots had been im- 
properly counted to give Chambers the victory. Reports 
on the Committee’s investigation of Roush’s charges give 
Chambers only a five-vote edge in an area which until 
1958 had elected Republicans in all but one election since 
1938. 
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Campaigning as a conservative and with a background 
of local Republican activity, Chambers opposed ‘‘Govern- 
ment intervention and subsidy’’, which he termed ‘‘creep- 
ing socialism.’’ He said that elimination of ‘‘waste and 
extravagance’’ in Government spending could result in tax 
reductions. Chambers has served ten years on the Indi- 
ana State Republican Central Committee and four years as 
chairman of the GOP’s Madison County committee. He 
lost his one previous try for elective office in a 1954 
race for Madison County Superior Court judge. 

Chambers was born Nov. 20, 1902 in Madison County 
and now practices law in Anderson, Ind., where he and his 
wife live. They have a marrieddaughter. Chambers re- 
ceived his LL.B. in 1927 from Indiana University Law 
School. Enlisting inthe army in 1942 as a private, he was 
discharged in 1946 with the rank of captain. He is a 
Baptist. 


Richard L. Roudebush (R), 6th District 


Richard L. Roudebush, 42, in his first campaign for 
public office, beat one-term incumbent Rep. Fred Wam- 
pler (D 1959-61) 83,558 to 77,075 according to complete 
but unofficial returns. 

Roudebush was a demolition specialist for the Ord- 
nance department, serving from 1940 to 1944 with the 
Army. The bulk of Roudebush’s history since has been 
in veterans’ affairs although he is a farmer and livestock 
commission salesman and a partner in the Roudebush 
Commission Co. which handles livestock in the Indiana- 
polis stockyards. 

Roudebush was national commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in 1957 and was head of the Republican 
National Committee’s Veterans Division 1959-60. Asa 
veterans’ leader he has made two trips to Euro, » to talk 
to foreign leaders and make broadcasts behind the iron 
curtain. 

He listed as important campaign issues: ‘‘National 
defense and combat of world communism; farm problems, 
including soil conservation and flood control; veterans 
problem, especially the aging veterans of World War I.’’ 

Roudebush was born Jan. 18, 1918, near Noblesville, 
Ind., where he now lives. He took a degree in business 
administration from Butler University. He is married 
and has one daughter. He is a member of the Refuge 
Christian Church, 


Earl Wilson (R), 9th District 


Ex-Rep. Earl Wilson (R 1941-59), 54, in 1960 won 
back from Rep. Earl Hogan (D 1959-61) the seat Hogan 
had displaced him from during the sweeping Democratic 
election victories of 1958. Hogan led Wilson by 582 votes 
in 1958 with Wilson moving back to an unofficial lead of 
1,727 in 1960. 

Wilsen, who raised a fuss in 1945 over coffee hours 
and lunch hours which he said cost a 40 percent loss of 
manpower among Government workers, said in 1957 he 
had spent his years in Congress fighting ‘‘various 
squandermania schemes’’, Although he said he respected 
President Eisenhower’s ‘‘understanding’’ of budget prob- 
lems, Wilson in 1957 opposed the President’s school 
construction program, ‘‘as astates righter’’, and opposed 
the budget of that year also. 

Wilson was on the House Appropriations Committee 
1951-59 and served on both the Public Works and House 
Adminisration Committees before that. 

He was a member of a House delegation to a world 
Moral Rearmament conference in 1949. 


House Biographies - 2 


Wilson voted on 86 percent of the roll calls in the 
83rd Congress, 91 percent in the 84th and 95 percent in 
the 85th. He publicly stated his stand on 93 percent of 
the roll calls in the 79th Congress, 84 percent in the 80th, 
87 percent in the 81st, 82 percent inthe 82nd, 87 percent 
in the 83rd, 91 percent in the 84th and 97 percent in the 
85th, 

Wilson voted with a majority of his party on 94 per- 
cent of the roll calls in the 79th Congress on which Repub- 
lican majorities opposed the majority of Democrats, 92 
percent of such roil calls inthe 80th Congress, 88 percent 
in the 81st, 86 percent inthe 82nd, 77 percent in the 83rd, 
70 percent in the 84th and 84 percent in the 85th. He 
voted against the majority of his party on 22 percent of 
such roll calls in the 84th Congress and 10 percent in 
the 85th. 

Wilson supported the President’s position on 67 per- 
cent of the roll-call votes of the 83rd Congress on which 
President Eisenhower had taken a stand, 65 percent in the 
84th and 45 percent in the 85th. He opposed the Presi- 
dent’s position on 19 percent ofsuch roll calls in the 83rd 
Congress, 28 percent in the 84th and 51 percent in the 
85th. 

Wilson was born April 4, 1906, in Huron, Ind., and 
now makes his home in Bedford. He received both B.A. 
and M.A, degrees from Indiana University. He isa 
farmer by profession. He is married ard has two child- 
ren. He is a Methodist. 


Ralph Harvey (R), 10th District 


Ex-Rep. Ralph Harvey (R 1947-59), 59, recaptured 
Indiana’s 10th District seat from one-term Rep. Randall 
S. Harmon (D 1959-61). Harmon won the 1958 election 
by 50.7 percent of the vote. Harvey regained his seat -- 
which Republicans had held since 1938 -- by polling 
104,692 votes to Harmon’s 78,495 for 57.2 percent of the 
unofficial returns. Harmon had gained national publicity 
and the soubriquet ‘‘Front Porch’’ when it was learned 
that he charged the Government rent for the use of his 
front porch as a Congressional office. 

Harvey had served on the House Committees on 
Expenditures in the Executive Department (1947-51) and 
on Agriculture (1951-59). He voted on 86 percent of the 
roll calls in the 83rd Congress, 99 percent in the 84th and 
89 percent in the 85th, and was on the record 96 percent 
of the time in the 80th Congress and 88, 93, 89, 100 and 
92 percent of the time in the 81st through 85th Con- 
gresses. Although he voted in support of President 
Eisenhower’s position 69 percent of the time in the 83rd 
Congress and 80 percent in the 84th, his support score 
dropped to 45 percent in the 85th. He voted in opposition 
to the President 19 percent of the time in the 83rd Con- 
gress, 20 percent in the 84th and 42 percent in the 85th. 
More consistent in his party unity ratings, Harvey voted 
with the majority of his party against a majority of 
Democrats 95 percent of the time in the 80th Congress 
and scored percentages of 83, 87, 89, 79 and 79 in each 
subsequent Congress through the 85th. 

Harvey was born August 9, 1901 in New Castle, 
Ind., on the same farm where he now resides with his 
wife. Following his graduation from Purdue University, 
he worked as a vocational agricultural instructor in his 
home community until 1928 when he became a full-time 
farmer. After two elections as county councilman, in 
1942 he won the first of three terms in the Indiana house 
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of representatives, which he left in 1947 after winning a 
special election for the 10th District seat, Harvey is a 
member of the Christian Church. 


Donald C. Bruce (R), lth District 


Ousting one-term Rep. Joseph W. Barr (D 1959-61) 
by an unofficial margin of 20,576 votes, DonaldC. Bruce, 
39, brought Indiana’s 11th District back to the Republican 
fold. Bruce polled 151,683 votes to Barr’s 131,107 for 
53.6 percent of the unofficial returns. Bruce’s only 
previous campaign was an unsuccessful bid to win 
the District’s Republican Congressional primary in 
1958. 

In a ‘‘code of conduct’’ Bruce set forth nine princi- 
ples for both personal and governmental conduct, among 
them the declaration that ‘‘You cannot help men perm- 
anently by doing for them what they could and should do 
for themselves,’’ He based his campaign on this code 
and on his opposition to ‘‘centralized federal control’’ 
and his support for the preservation of ‘‘individual lib- 
erty.’’ He also attacked Barr’s voting record as too 
“‘liberal,’’ citing a highly favorable rating of Rep. Barr’s 
votes given by the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education (COPE) and an unfavorable rating given by the 
conservative Civic Affairs Associates, Inc. 

Bruce has had 19 years of business experience in the 
broadcasting industry with radio station WIRE in India- 
napolis, where he has been business manager since 1959. 
Bruce was born April 27, 1921 in Troutesville, Pa., at- 
tended Muskingum College in New Concord, Ohio, and 
lives in Indianapolis with his wife and two children. He 
is a Lutheran. 


IOWA 
James £. Bromwell (R), 2nd District 


Farr-r James E. Bromwell, 40, beat former Rep. 
Leonard G. Wolf (D 1959-61) 109,503 to 98,748, in unof- 
ficial totals in lowa’s heavily farm populated 2nd Dis- 
trict. 

Bromwell, who is alsoa lawyer and servedas assist- 
ant county attorney 1956-59, campaigned against the ‘‘lib- 
eralism’’ of the incumbent and said of himself ‘‘I don’t 
regard my conservatism as extreme’’. He has said Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) ‘‘has come along to represent 
a firm bedrock -- a rallying point for conservatives.’’ 

Among Bromwell’s campaign positions: a pay-as- 
you-go medical aid for the elderly plan, not under the 
social security system; opposed to federal pay for teach- 
ers but might support aid for school construction, schol- 
arships and other ‘‘self-limiting projects.... The Govern- 
ment gets in, then gets out. That’s good’’; favored ‘‘a 
massive land retirement program’’, curtailment of land 
reclamation programs ‘‘so that tax dollars would not be 
used for retiring farm land on one hand and increasing it 
on the other’’, price supports ‘‘on a gradually adjusting 
basis as the law of supply and demand takes over’’, con- 
tinuation of PL 480; would work for an ‘‘over-all review 
of our foreign trade picture by Congress’’; against 
stronger curbs on labor and against compulsory arbitra- 
tion; would work to reduce federal taxation, ‘‘satisfying 
social needs from Washington is extravagant, wasteful 
and hard’’, 
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Bromwell was born March 29, 1920, in Cedar Rapids, 
where he lives today with his wife and four children. He 
received both his B.A. and his law degree froin the Uni- 
versity of lowa. He served four years with the army in 
World War Il. His present seat is his first elective 
office. He is a Presbyterian. 


. 


KANSAS 
Robert F. Ellsworth (R), 2nd District 


Polling 52.4 percent of the votes cast in Kansas’ 
2nd District, Robert F. Eilsworth, 34, brought the area’s 
traditionally Republican seat back to its former status. 
He defeated one-term Rep. Newell A. George (D 1959-61) 
by 95,162 votes to 86,493 in the unofficial tally. 

Charging George with voting against the best inter- 
ests of the district, Ellsworth said that support for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority ‘‘helps the job opportunity 
situation in Tennessee, but not in Kansas City.’’ Ells- 
worth also opposed recognition of Communist China -- 
which he said Democrats were willing to consider -- and 
accused Congressional Democrats of treating ‘‘our Na- 
tional Defense as a purely political issue.’’ He promised 
to work with Republicans in Congress to ‘‘introduce crop 
production control’’ in order to take ‘‘at least 60 million 
acres of farm land...out of production’’ andto reduce gov- 
ernment stored surplus commodities. 

An attorney, Ellsworth had served in Washington as 
legal assistant to the Vice Chairman ofthe Federal Mari- 
time Board (1953-54). His political background includes 
work with the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee and his local Douglas County central com- 
mittee. 

Ellsworth was born June 11, 1926in Lawrence, where 
he lives with his wife andson. Graduating in 1945 with an 
engineering degree from the University of Kansas, he 
served in the Navy before going to the University of 
Michigan for ‘his LL.B., which he received in 1949. He 
again served in the Navy during the Kovean War and has 
taught at the University of Kansas School of Business. 
Ellsworth is an Episcopalian. 


Walter L. McVey (R), 3rd District 


Walter L. McVey, 38, returned Kansas’ 3rd District 
to the Republican fold, but by a margin considerably be- 
low those which Republicans had enjoyed until 1958. 
McVey was elected over Rep. Denver D. Hargis (D 1959- 
61) by 48,797 votes to 46,402 -- 51.3 percent of the unof- 
ficial count. Hargis had taken the seat from the GOP by 
51.7 percent in 1958. 

Aside from charging that Hargis had employed his 
wife in his Washington office, McVey campaigned on his 
opposition to ‘‘mollycoddling welfare state legislation’’ 
and a pledge to reduce taxes ‘‘by eliminating extravag- 
ance and wilful waste in government spending.’’ He also 
opposed ‘‘sending foreign aid to countries who are unwiil- 
ing to combat Communism’”’ and supported defense ex- 
penditures which would build an ‘‘overwhelming air, space 
and nuclear supremacy over...the Soviet Union.’’ 

McVey served four years as an appointive judge on 
the court of Independence, Kan. (1952-56), two terms in 
the state house of representatives (1949-52) and two terms 
in the state senate (1956-60). He was defeated in a 1952 
try to win the GOP primary nomination for Congress. 
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Born Feb. 19, 1922 in Independence, where he still 
lives with his wife and two sons, McVey received his B.A. 
in 1947 and LL.B. in 1948, both from the University of 
Kansas. An Air Force sergeant during World War Il, he 
is a Methodist. 


Garner E. Shriver (R), 4th District 


With a higher percentage of the votes than the area’s 
Republicans had polled in four years, Garner E.Shriver, 
48, easily won his campaign to succeed retiring Rep. 
Edward H. Rees (R 1937-61) in the 4th District seat. 
Shriver received 55 percent of the unofficial returns -- 
114,607 to 93,775 -- to cap a campaign which had begun 
with his victory in the August primary. 

Shriver campaigned largely on his experience as a 
legislator in the state house of representatives (1947-51) 
and senate (1953-60). He had sponsored legislation to 
educate handicapped and retarded school children, provide 
state aid te public schools and create a state park author- 
ity. Chairman of the senate municipalities committee 
and vice chairman of both the senate rules and judiciary 
committees, he had also served as chairmanofthe house 
committee on cities of the first class. He has also been 
attorney for the Wichita board of education for nine 
years. 

Shriver was born July 6, 1912, in Towanda, Kan. He 
lives in Wichita with his wife and three children. Work- 
ing his way through college and law school, he was grad- 
uated from the University of Wichita in 1934 and from 
Washburn Law School in 1940. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. Shriver is a Methodist. 


Robert Dole (R), 6th District 


Robert Dole, 37, overwhelmed Democratic opposition 
to win the 6th District seat of Kansas held by retiring 
Rep. Wint Smith (R 1947-61), Smith won in 1958 with a 
233-vote plurality in traditionally Republican territory. 
Dole received 61,267 votes to 42,280 for a 59.2 percent 
victory on the basis of unofficial returns. The margin 
bettered anything the Republicans had obtained in the 
district since 1952. 

Dole campaigned on his record of public service in- 
cluding his four terms as county attorney and his one 
term in the state legislature. He has also been active 
in Young Republican organizations. 

Dole was born July 22, 1923 in Russell, Kan., where 
he is a lawyer and lives with his wife and daughter. He 
attended Kansas University. from 1941 to 1943 before 
joining the Army in which he served as an infantry pla- 
toon leader and was decorated with the Purple Heart 
and two Bronze Stars. After 39% months in the hospital 
because of war wounds, he received an LL.B. in 1952 
from Washburn Municipal University. Dole is a Metho- 
dist. 


MICHIGAN 
James Harvey (R), 8th District 


James Harvey, 38, succeeded retiring Rep. AlvinM. 
Bentley (R 1953-61) by beating Mary M. Harden (D) 
94,615 to 57,130, according to complete but unofficial 
returns. 
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Harvey has held numerous public offices as well as 
being a practicing attorney. He was assistant city attorney 
for Saginaw 1949-53, city council man 1955-57, a member 
of the Saginaw County board of supervisors 1955-57, and 
mayor of the city of Saginaw 1957-59. 

Harvey was born July 4, 1922, in Iron Mountain, 
Mich. He now lives in Saginaw. He received his law 
degree from the University of Michigan. He served three 
years in the Army Air .‘orce in World War Il. Harvey is 
married and has two children. He is a Presbyterian. 


MINNESOTA 
Clark MacGregor (R), 3rd District 


Clark MacGregor, 38, defeated incumbent Rep. Roy 
W. Wier (Democratic-Farmer-Labor 1949-61) 137,244 to 
124.918 according to incomplete, unofficial returns. 
Wier’s percentage of the vote had dropped steadily since 
1954, and a vigorous campaign by MacGregor, a young 
trial lawyer making his first bid for public office, was 
enough to unseat him. MacGregor got 52.4 percent of 
the vote. Wier’s winning percentage in 1958 was 51.6; 
in 1956, 52.0; in 1954, 54.0; in 1952, 52.2. 

MacGregor has been a member of a Minneapolis law 
firm since 1952. He has taken an active part in civic 
affairs and charities. 

MacGregor was born July 12, 1922, in Minneapolis. 
He now lives in Wayzata. He enlisted in the Army as a 
private in 1942 and served in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ice. He was discharged in 1946, a second lieutenant. 
MacGregor was graduated from Dartmouth cum laude in 
1946 and from the University of Minnesota Law School in 
1948. He is married and has three children. He is a 
Presbyterian. 


MISSOURI 
Durward G. Hall (R), 7th District 


Dr. Durward G. Hall, 50, ended a short break with 
tradition by defeating Rep. Charles H. Brown (D 1957-61) 
and returning Missouri’s 7th District to Republican hands. 
Brown, who served as national chairman ofthe movement 
to nominate Sen, Stuart Symington (D Mo.) for President, 
had defeated long-time Rep. Dewey Short (R 1929-31, 
1935-57) in 1956. Hall took 56,041 votes to 46,113 for 
Brown -- a winning percentage of 54.9 -- according to 
incomplete, unofficial returns. 

Hall, in his first campaign for public office, attacked 
“the philosophy of big taxes and big spending,’’ and 
pledged he would work to keep federal spending within 
federal revenue. He said toomany Members of Congress 
were committed to special interest groups and thus hin- 
dered from rendering ‘‘honest judgment’’. He favors 
letting farm organizations control production and market- 
ing and would continue PL 480 and the school milk pro- 
gram. He favors reduction of taxes to give incentive for 
economic growth. 

A surgeon and a delegate to the American Medical 
Assn., Hall has spoken for a medical aid for the aged 
program along the lines of that proposed by the Eisen- 
hower Administration in 1960; he said the manner of aid 
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concerns the ‘‘crucial test of free choice rather than 
compulsion.’’ 

Hall was born Sept. 14, 1910, in Cassville, Mo. He 
now lives in Springfield, where he practices with the 
private Smith Glynn Callaway Clinic. He was graduated 
from Drury College in 1930 and from Rush Medical Col- 
lege, University of Chicago, in 1934. He served about 
seven years with the Army at the time of World War II. 
He is married and has a married daughter. He isa 
Baptist. 


Richard Ichord (D), 8th District 


Richard ichord, 34, first beat Rep. A.S.J. Carnahan 
(D 1945-47, 1949-61) in the Democratic primary and then 
took on Curtis Tindel (R) in the general election. He 
beat Tindel 39,098 to 28,626 according to incomplete and 
unofficial returns, giving him a winning percentage 
of 57.7. 

Ichord has an impressive legislative history despite 
his youth: he was elected to the Missouri house of repre- 
sentatives in 1952 and has served there since. He was 
elected speaker pro tem during his thirdterm and during 
his fourth, at the age of 32, he became the youngest 
speaker in the history of the Missouri house. He was 
chairman of the committee on penal institutions and vice 
chairman of the appropriations committee. He has also 
worked on two state reform bodies: the state reorgani- 
zation commission and the committee to study and eval- 
uate the school foundation program. 

Ichord’s campaign literature says he recognizes 
‘‘that the economy of our country is based on the pros- 
perity of our farmers’’ and will work for ‘‘effective farm 
legislation’’; has ‘‘consistently fought for the develop- 
ment of Missouri’s natural resou:ces’’, including bringing 
of new industry to his district; and urged a ‘‘sweeping 
reappraisal’’ of national legislation to better conditions 
for lead miners. 

Ichord was born June 27, 1926, in Licking, Mo., and 
now lives and practices law in Houston. He has a B.S. 
and a law degree from Missouri University. He served 
in the Navy Air Corps for two years in World War Il. 
Ichord is married and has two children. Heisa 
Baptist. 


NEBRASKA 
Ralph F. Beermann (R), 3rd District 


Nebraska’s teeter-totter 3rd District elected Repub- 
lican Ralph F. Beermann, 48, by 51.3 percent of the vote, 
defeating one-ter o. Larry Brock (D 1959-61) who had 
polled 55.1 percen. ~* the 1958 vote and had lost by only 
246 votes in 1956. Bwermann won 67,127 votes to Brock’s 
63,838 in the unofficial count. Republicans had carried 
the district by margins of 71.9 and 65.2 percent in 1952 
and 1954. 

Beermann, a conservative, campaigned ona program 
of opposition to federal spending and to federal controls 
over agriculture. He attacked Brock for voting for public 
housing funds and flood and pollution control projects. A 
farmer, cattle feeder and alfalfa dehydrator, Beermann 
defeated three other candidates in the May primary for 
the GOP nomination. He had previously lost his only 
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other try for elective office -- a mayoralty race in South 
Sioux City, Neb. 

A life-long resident of Dakota County, Neb., 
Beermann was born there Aug. 13, 1912 and attended 
Morningside College in Sioux City, lowa. A veteran 
of the Army in World War II, he is married and a 
Lutheran. 


David Martin (R), 4th District 


Dave Martin, 53, narrowly defeated Rep. Donald F. 
McGinley (D 1959-61), who was the first Democrat to 
represent Nebraska’s 4th District since 1942. Martin’s 
51.1 percent edge -- 69,754 votes to 66,699 in the offi- 
cial count -- was considerably lower than the top-heavy 
majorities Republican candidates had previously rolled up 
in the district’-- 65.7 percent in 1956 and 70.4 percent 
in 1954. McGinley had won the seat by 52.3 percent in 
1956. 

Active in the Republican party for 25 years, Martin 
campaigned for a balanced budget and reduction of the 
national debt and against ‘‘welfare state schemes includ- 
ing federal health programs and federal aid to educa- 
tion.’” He has twice been a delegate to Republican Na- 
tional Conventions (1944 and 1948) and lost a race for 
the Republican senatorial nomination in the 1952 pri- 
mary. 

Martin was born July 9, 1907 in Kearney, where he 
operates a lumber business. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth College. He is married and has three 
children and three grandchildren. Martin is a Presby- 
terian. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hjalmar C. Nygaard iR), At-Large 


Hjalmar C, Nygaard, 54, joined Rep. Don L. Short 
(R) as South Dakota’s second at-large House Member by 
coming in second in a field including Short and two Demo- 
crats. Both Short and Rep. Quentin N. Burdick (D 1959- 
60) were first elected in 1958; Burdick retired in June 
1960 after running successfully for a vacant Senate 
seat. 

Complete but unofficial returns gave Short 135,579 
votes and Nygaard 127,118. Democrats Anson J. Ander- 
son and Raymond G. Vendsel trailed with 109,207 votes 
and 120,773 votes, respectively. North Dakota ballots 
were cast for two of the four candidates for the state’s 
two at-large seats. 

Nygaard served six terms in the state house of 
representatives, 1949-61. He was majority floor leader 
in 1955 and 1957 and speaker in 1959. He is chairman 
of the Governor’s Committee on the White House Confer- 
ence on Youth. He served on the legislature’s education 
committee. 

Nygaard taught school and worked as a grocer as 
well as being a hardware dealer for 16 years. He was 
mayor and a council member of Sharon. 

Nygaard was born April 24, 1906, in Sharon, N.D., 
and now lives in Enderlin. He attended Mayville State 
Teachers College and the University of North Dakota. He 
is married and has a daughter and a grandchild. He is a 
Lutheran. 
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OHIO 


Donald D. Clancy (R), 2nd District 


Donald D, Clancy, 39, easily held Ohio’s 1st District 
in the Republican column, where it has been -- with only 
two defections -- since retiring Rep. William E. Hess 
(R 1929-37, 39-49, 51-61) first won it in1928. Clancy, a 
five term (1949-59) Cincinnati city councilman and two 
term mayor, polled 118,046 votes to 87,531 for his Demo- 
cratic opponent, H.A. Sand, in final returns for a 57.4 
percent victory. 

Presently chairman of the Cincinnati city planning 
commission, Clancy campaigned on his support for the 
Republican national ticket, his advocacy of a balanced 
budget and his promise to ‘‘curtail excessive spend- 
ing.’’ 

Clancy was born July 24, 1921 in Cincinnati, where 
he lives with his wife and three children. After a pre- 
law course at Xavier University, he received his LL.B. 
in 1948 from the University of Cincinnati Law School. 
He served in the Army from 1943 to 1944 and is a Roman 
Catholic. 


William H. Harsha Jr. (R), 6th District 


In the 6th District seat which had been vacant since 
the death of Rep. James G,. Polk (D 1931-41, 49-59) April 
28, 1959, Republican William H. Harsha Jr., 39, easily 
outdistanced the Democrats to win by 55.1 percent 
of the vote. Democrats had held the seat in this mixed 
rural, industrial switch district from 1928 to 1941 
and Polk had demonstrated his personal hold on the 
area by substantial margins in all but one contest 
since 1948. His only close call was in 1952 when 
he won by 50.1 percent of the vote. Harsha, in final 
returns, polled 80,125 votes to 65,045 for his opponent, 
Frank E. Smith. 

Appointed assistant city solicitor of his home town of 
Portsmouth in 1947, he was elected Scioto county prose- 
cutor four years later and served until 1955. 

A farmer and attorney, he was born Jan. 1, 1921 in 
Portsmouth and was graduated with an A.B. from Kenyon 
College and an LL.B. from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. During World War II he served in the Marine 
Corps. 

He is married and has four sons, who gave out shop- 
ping bags during the campaign to promote their father’s 
candidacy. Harsha is a Presbyterian. 


Charles A. Mosher (R), 13th District 


Winning by a margin considerably lower than those 
enjoyed in past elections by retiring Rep. A.D. Baum- 
hart Jr. (R 1941-43, 55-61), Charles A. Mosher, 54, 
nevertheless carried Ohio’s traditionally Republican 
13th District by 4,067 votes for a 51.4 percent vic- 


tory. Final returns gave Mosher 73,100 votes to 
69,033 for his Democratic opponent, J. William Mc- 
Cray. 


Styling himself an ‘‘enlightened conservative,’’ 
Mosher made various statements during his campaign in 
support of a ‘‘thorough reappraisal’’ of U.S. foreign aid 
programs, which he said have been ‘‘perhaps...too 
piecemeal.’’ He approved ‘‘federa) coordination and 
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leadership in research, technical development and pro- 
gramming’’ of conservation projects for natural re- 
sources, but suggested ‘‘decentralized administration’’ 
of the policy aspects of the projects. Rather than ap- 
proving deficit spending, he would support increased 
taxes and tax reforms ‘‘if more revenue is essential 
for valid public needs.’’ He disapproved ‘‘rigid’’ support 
levels for agricultural commodities and suggested ex- 
perimenting with programs for ‘‘payment-in-kind from 
existing surpluses.’’ 

He rejected an invitation to seek the endorsement 
of the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education 
(COPE). He also specifically dissented from many posi- 
tions taken in a ‘‘Questionnaire to Congressional Candi- 
dates’’ issued by the Manion Forum, some of whose pro- 
posals Mosher characterized as leaning ‘‘toward authori- 
tarian statism.’’ 

As a five-term state senator (1951-61), Mosher took 
a leading role in obtaining passage of a bill to open all 
state governmental meetings to the press. 

Editor and publisher of the Weekly Oberlin News- 
Tribune, Mosher served two terms on the Oberlin City 
Council (1945-51). Born in DeKalb County, Ill., May 7, 
1906, he was graduated cum laude from Oberlin College 
and has done graduate work there, at the University of 
Chicago and at Columbia University. He livesin Oberlin 
with his wife. They have two children and a grandson. 
Mosher is a Congregationalist. 


Tom V. Moorehead (R), 15th District 


A switch district in traditionally Republican terri- 
tory gave Republican Tom Van Horne Moorehead, 62, a 
narrow majority in his campaign to succeed retiring 
Rep. John E. Henderson (R 1955-61). The 15th District 
last chose a Democrat for the House in 1952, when it gave 
ex-Rep. Robert T. Secrest (D 1933-42, 1949-55) 64.3 per- 
cent of its votes. Moorehead won his race with 51.2 
percent of the votes -- 49,742 to 47,366 in the final re- 
turns. His opponent was Herbert U. Smith (D). 

Moorehead began his political career in 1933 with 
an election to the Zanesville City Council on which he 
served until his successful mayoralty race in 193), 
repeated in 1941. Resigning as mayor in 1945, he ran 
for state senator and won eight consecutive terms ending 
with his resignation in 1960. During his senate service 
he was chairman of the finance committee anda member 
of the rules anc highways committees. He defeated one 
opponent in the May primary for the Republican Con- 
gressional nomination. 

Moorehead was born April 12, 1898 in Zanesville, 
is married and has four children and six grandchildren. 
A veteran of World War I, he has attended Ohio Wes- 
leyan and George Washington Universities and is in 
the insurance and real estate business. He is a Pres- 
byterian. 


John M. Ashbrook (R), 17th District 


John M. Ashbrook, 32, broke the Democrats’ short- 
lived grip on Ohio’s 17th District, defeating one-term 
Rep. Robert W. Levering (D 1959-61) 79,609 votes to 
70,470 for 53 percent of the official count. Levering’s 
election in 1958 with 51.7 percent of the vote broke a 
string of solid Republican victories going back to 1934. 
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A prominent member of Ohio Young Republican 
clubs, Ashbrook served as YR National Chairman from 
1957 to 1959 and as a representative to the state legis- 
lature from 1957 to 1961. In his 1958 campaign for 
the legislature he won 3,733 write-in votes -- 64 
percent of those cast -- for the GOP nomination after 
a technicality cost him his place on the printed 
ballot. 

Campaigning as a _ conservative, Ashbrook 
opposed the Forand bill; federal aid to educa- 
tion ‘‘which would bring about control of local school 
districts’’; efforts to eliminate the loyalty oath from 
the National Defense Education Act and efforts to 
curtail the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. 

Ashbrook was born in Johnstown, Ohio, Sept. 21, 
1928, son of the late Rep. William A. Ashbrook (R 1907- 
21, 35-40). He received his B.A, degree from Parvard 
in 1952 and LL.B. from Ohio State Law School in 1955. 
He is an attorney in Johnstown, where he publishes 
the weekly Independent and lives with his wife and 
three daughters. Ashbrook is a Navy veteran and 
a Baptist. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ben Reifel (R), Ist District 


Ben Reifel, 54, born in a log cabin, is a Sioux 
Indian. He recovered South Dakota’s traditionally 
Republican Ist District, after Rep. George S. McGovern 
(D 1957-61) retired to make an unsuccessful race 
for the Senate against Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R). Reifel 
won the District, which Mundt had represented (1929- 
48), over state secretary of agriculture Ray Fitzgerald 
(D) 120,821 to 99,334 according to incomplete, unofficial 
returns. 

Reifel resigned March 1960 as an area director for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of 
Interior in order to run for Congress; he had been 
with the department, with interruptions for military 
service and education, since 1933. 

While his opponent sought to associate Reifel with 
the policies of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Reifel implied that GOP Presidential candidate 
Richard M. Nixon did not support Benson and said he 
would cooperate with Nixon. Reifel in his campaign 
supported a farm program involving price supports, 
part-farm conservation reserves and payments in kind 
to reduce production and surpluses in adjustment peri- 
ods. 

Reifel said he would support federal aid to educa- 
tion but would prefer aid be restricted to classroom 
construction rather than going directly to teachers. 
He said he would work for the development of the 
Missouri River as a way of helping farmers and pro- 
viding more job opportunities. 

Reifel was born Sept, 19, 1906, in Parmalee, 
S.D., and now lives in Aberdeen. He received his 
B.S. from South Dakota State College in 1932 and 
his M.A. and Ph.D from Harvard University in 1951 
and 1952. He served 4% years in the Army in World 
War II as a lieutenant colonel. He is married and 
has a daughter and two grandchildren. He is an Epis- 
copalian. 
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WISCONSIN 
Henry C. Schadeberg (R), Ist District 


Henry C. Schadeberg, 47, took back Wisconsin’s 
traditionally Republican Ist District from Rep. Gerald 
T. Flynn (D 1959-61), whose margin in the heavy 
Democratic victories of 1958 was 1,450 votes. Schade- 
berg led Flynn 97,662 to 87,646 according to official 
returns. 

Schadeberg won the nomination over two attorneys 
with political backgrounds in the GOP primary, his first 
try for elective office. 

The son of a_ building contractor, Schadeberg 
learned bricklaying in his youth. He went to Carroll 
College, where he received a B.A. and then to Garrett 
Seminary where he received a B.D. He is now a Con- 
gregational clergyman. He served as a Navy chaplain 
in World War II and in the Korean War. He was state 
chaplain for the American Legion in Wisconsin 1957- 
58. 

Schadeberg listed ‘‘war and peace, inflation and 
creeping socialism’’ as major campaign issues. He 
has lectured against big government and ‘‘the welfare 
state’’ which he has called a preliminary to commun- 
ism. In farm policies he is opposed to federal market- 
ing and production controls but supports the soil bank 
program. He opposes federal aid to school construction. 

Schadeberg was born Oct. 12, 1913, in Manitowoc, 
Wis., but now lives in Burlington. He is married and 
has four children. 


Vernon W. Thomson (R), 3rd District 


Vernon W. Thomson, 55, took over the seat of 
retiring Rep. Gardner R. Withrow (R, Progressive 
1931-39, R 1949-61) by beating Withrow’s 1956 and 
1958 opponent, Norman M. Clapp (D), by an unofficial 
10,052 votes more than Withrow’s 1958 margin. Thom- 
son got 71,494 to Clapp’s 59,192. 

Thomson is a former Governor (R 1957-59) who 
lost to Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson (D) in 1958 although 
carrying the 3rd District by 5,693 votes. 

Thomson’s campaign emphasized his experience 
in public office. He has been an assistant district at- 
torney (1933-35), city attorney for Richland Center 
1933-37, 1942-44), mayor of Richland Center (1944-51), 
member of the state assembly (1935-51), where he 
held speaker (1939, 1941, 1943) and floor leader (1945, 
1947, 1949) positions, and state attorney general (1951- 
57). In 1956 he defeated Sen. William Proxmire (D) for 
the Governorship. 

Thomson’s campaign ‘‘action program’’ for the 
3rd District stressed aid to farmers: he hoped to ‘“‘en- 
sure the farmers the right of referendum’’ for a voice 
in the farm program, ‘‘establish positive research 
projects’’ leading to heavy use of the District’s ‘‘na- 
tural resources and industrial potential’, ‘‘establish 
a food bank for survival, with costs charged to civil 
defense rather than agriculture.’’ 

Thomson was born Nov. 5, 1905, in Richland Cen- 
ter, where he now lives. Once a school teacher, he 
is now a lawyer, having taken his B.A. and law degree 
both from the University of Wisconsin. He is married 
and has three children. He is a Presbyterian. 
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UNPLEDGED ELECTORS FOR BYRD 


Mississippi’s eight and Alabama’s six unpledged 
Presidentiai electors, meeting Dec. 12 in Jackson, Miss., 
agreed to cast their votes in the electoral college for Sen. 
Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.)inaneffort to prevent the elec- 
tion of Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.). 

In an 8,400 word statement the electors said, ‘‘Whe- 
ther such a man (as Byrd) will be inaugurated as Presi- 
dent...depends on whether or not the people of the South 
who have expressed their dedication to the principles of 
Constitutional Government and the right of a state to 
determine for itself the questions of segregation and 
freedom of association are sincere in the continued 
expressions of such dedication.’’ 

The statement called on other Southern electors to 
join those from Mississippi and Alabama in supporting 
Byrd, noting that if Kennedy were denied a victory in the 
electoral college, the matter would go to the U.S. House 
where the choice would be among the top three voted in 
the electoral college. Once there, the statement said, 
Byrd would win because ‘“‘it is incredible that any Con- 
gressman from any of the Southern states could refuse to 
cast his vote and that of his state as a unit for a South- 
erner such as Sen. Byrd, who has been recognized over 
the years as one of the strongest champions of the prin- 
ciples of Constitutional government. In this situation, the 
Republican delegations -- recognizing the inevitable de- 
feat of (Republican candidate Richard M.) Nixon and being 
fundamentally opposed to the liberalism of Kennedy -- 
would join the Southern Congressional delegations in as- 
suring the election of Byrd. Successful opposition to 
Vice Presidential candidates Lyndon B. Johnson or Henry 
Cabot Lodge would be impossible because the Senate 
chooses a Vice President from the top two in the race.”’ 


TEXAS RECOUNT DENIED 


The Texas state canvassing board Dec. 12 certified 
the election of 24 Democratic electors to cast the state’s 
24 electoral votes for President-designate John F. Ken- 
nedy and Vice President-designate Lyrdon B. Johnson. 

The action of the all-Democratic board came within 
an hour after Federal District Judge Ben C.M. Connally 
in Houston denied a Republican petition requesting with- 
holding of certification of Democratic electors and a re- 
count of the 1,277,184 paper ballots cast in the Nov. 8 
Presidential election. The Republicans had contended that 
more than 100,000 ballots had not been counted, and that 
thousands of illegal ballots were counted by election 
boards under predominant or exclusive Democratic con- 
trol. Under Texas law, a voter must scratch out the 
names of all major and minor party Presidential electors 
except those on the slate for which he desires to vote. 
Republicans claimed that in some precincts, where there 
was a heavy Republican vote, up to 40 percent of the 
ballots were disqualified, while in many areas with heavy 
Kennedy-Johnson votes there were almost no throwouts. 
The Kennedy-Johnson elector slate was certified as 
winning the state by a plurality of 46,233 votes over the 
elector slate pledged to Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
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and Henry Cabot Lodge, out of a total statewide vote 
of 2,311,845. 

Judge Connally ruled that the plaintiffs did not prove 
that the Constitutionally guaranteed right to vote was im- 
paired because some election judges questioned certain 
types of ballots while other election judges counted such 
ballots, and that the dispute was in fact an election con- 
test over which the federal courts do not have jurisdic- 
tion. The Republican petition had argued thatthe right to 
vote includes the right to an honest count. 


THOMSON DEATH 


Rep. Keith Thomson (R Wyo. 1955-60), 41, died Dec. 
9 in Cody, Wyo., as the result of a heart attack. Thom- 
son Nov. 8 had been elected to the Senate seat of retiring 
Sen. Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D). 

A conservative, Thomson had been a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee. He was a lawyer in 
Cheyenne when he was elected tohis first political office, 
the Wyoming state legislature, in 1951 at the age of 32. 

Under Wyoming law Gov. J.J. Hickey (D) will appoint 
a person to fill the vacant seat after O’Mahoney’s term 
expires Jan. 3, and a special election to fill the seat will 
be held concurrent with the next general election (Novem- 
ber 1962). Although Thyra Thomson, Thomson’s widow, 
has expressed an interest in the Senate seat, most Wyom- 
ing observers believe Hickey will appoint a fellow Demo- 
crat. 


BAILEY SLATED FOR CHAIRMANSHIP 


The Hartford (Conn.) Times Dec. 7 reported that 
Democratic state chairman John M. Bailey had confirmed 
that he would be chosen Democratic National Chairman 
to succeed Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.), who Dec. 1 
had announced he would resign Jan. 20 or 21. (Weekly 
Report p. 1934) 

The Times had reported Dec. 3 that Bailey was Presi- 
dent-designate John F. Kennedy’s personal choice to 
succeed Jackson. 

Kennedy Dec. 7 declined to comment directly on Bai- 
ley’s prospective selection. ‘‘I have a high regard for 
John but they (the Nat:onal Committeemen) ought to have 
the choice,’’ Kennedy said, noting that the National Com- 
mittee meets in January. 


CONNECTICUT GOVERNORSHIP 


Under Connecticut law, Lt. Gov. John N. Dempsey 
(D) of Putnam will succeed to the Governorship when Gov. 
Abraham A, Ribicoff (D) resigns about Jan. 21 to accept 
the position of Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
in the Cabinet of President-designate John F. Kennedy. 
Dempsey will fill out the remaining two years of Ribicoff’s 
term. As an incumbent he will be virtually assured of 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomination in 1962. 

Dempsey, who has been lieutenant governor since 
1959, was born Jan. 3, 1915 in Cahir, Ireland. He 
served as mayor of Putnam 1947-59. 
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PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 


Official returns from the 50 states showed that Presi- 
dent-designate John F. Kennedy received 49.7 percent, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon 49.5 percent, unpledged 
Presidential electors .9 percent and minor party candi- 
dates .3 percent of the total vote cast in the Nov. 8 Presi- 
dential election. These percentages total more than 100 
since a number of Alabama voters voted both for Kennedy 
electors and unpledged electors. Of the Kennedy-Nixon 
vote, Kennedy received 50.1 percent and Nixon 49.9 per- 
cent, (For the official popular vote count in each state, 
see chart, next column.) 

Compilation of the national popular vote totals was 
complicated by the special situation in Alabama, where 
the names of Presidential candidates were not printed on 
the ballot. Alabama voters were required to vote sep- 
arately for each of the state’s 11 Presidential electors, 
with the electors grouped under party designations, and 
with no indication of whether they were pledged to Ken- 
nedy or unpledged. The highest. vote received by a Ken- 
nedy elector was 318,303, while the highest vote received 
by an independent elector was 324,050. For the purpose 
of the accompanying chart, the highest Kennedy elector 
vote is credited to Kennedy and the highest independent 
elector’s vote is credited to the unpledged elector national 
total, thus counting many of the Alabama votes twice. The 
result gives Kennedy a 112,881 national popular vote plu- 
rality over Nixon. 


ILLINOIS ELECTORAL VOTE 


The Illinois electoral board, consisting of four Re- 
publicans and one Democrat, Dec. 14 certified the election 
of the 27-man Presidential elector slate pledged to 
President-designate John F. Kennedy. The board’s unani- 
mous action was in the face of Republican protests of 
fraudulent voting and irregularities in the Nov. 8 election 
in predominantly Democratic Cook County (Chicagc). 

Gov. William G, Stratton (R), chairman of the board, 
said he would not have hesitated to withhold certification 
of the Democratic electors on a ‘‘showing ofoverwhelm- 
ing fraud,’’ but he saici, ‘‘I don’t feel this show has been 
made here (before the board) tcday.’’ 

The final Illinois figures snowed Kennedy carried the 
state by 8,858 votes. 

Republicans forced a recheck of 863 paper ballot 
precincts in Cook County, but the Cook County and Chicago 
election boards listed a gain for Nixon of only 973 votes 
as a result of the recheck. 


HULAN JACK CONVICTED 


Manhattan Borough President Hulan E. Jack Dec. 6 
was convicted on two conflict of interest cou: -s and one 
charge of conspiracy to obstruct justice by an all-white 
jury in the New York City General Sessions Court. 
Sentencing was set for Jan. 16. (Weekly Report p. 1937) 

Specifically, Jack was found guilty of twice violating 
the city charter by permitting Sidney J. Ungar, a lawyer 
and real estate operator, to pay $4,400 to redecorate 
Jeck’s Harlem apartment. Jack was also convicted on 
an additional charge of conspiring to obstruct justice 
by telling the district attorney a false story about the 
remodeling job. Jack was found not guilty ona fourth 
charge of accepting a gratuity which Jack claimed was a 
loan rather than a payoff. 

Jack’s first trial ended July 7 in a hung jury. 
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National Vote for President 


The following chart shows the final, official vote re- 
ceived by electors pledged to John F. Kennedy (D), Richard 
M. Nixon (R), and minor-party and unpledged slates in the 50 
states in the Nov. 8, 1960 Presidential election. 


State a Popular Vote 
Kennedy Nixon Others 





Electoral Vote 











K N 

Ala. 318,303 ' 237,981 7,958 5" 

324,050 ' 
Alaska 29,809 30,953 3 
Ariz. 176,781 221,241 469 4 
Ark. 215,049 184,508 28,952 8 
Calif. 3,224,099 3,259,722 23,261 32 
Colo. 330,629 402,242 3,375 6 
Conn. 657,055 565,813 15 8 
Del. 99,590 96,373 720 3 
Fla. 748,700 795,476 4 10 
Ga. 458,638 274,472 239 12 
Hawaii 92,342 92,403 3 
Idaho 138,853 161,597 1 4 
Ill, 2,377 ,846 2,368,988 10,560 27 
Ind. 952,358 1,175,120 7,882 13 
lowa 550,565 722,381 874 10 
Kan. 363,213 561,474 4,138 8 
Ky. 521,855 602,607 10 
La. 407 ,339 230,980 169,572° 10 
Maine 181,159 240,608 5 
Md. 565,808 489,538 3 u 
Mass. 1,487,174 976,750 5,556 16 
Mich. 1,687,269. 1,620,428 10,400 20 
Minn. 779 ,933 757,915 4,039 il 
Miss. 108,362 73,561 116,248* 
Mo, 972,201 962,221 847 13 
Mont. 134,891 141,841 4 
Neb, 232,542 380,553 6 
Nev. 54,880 52,387 3 
N.H. 137,772 157,989 4 
N.J. 1,385,415 1,363,324 24,372 16 
N.M. 156,027 153,733 1,358 4 
N.Y 3,830,085° 3,446,419 14,575 45 
N.C. 713,318 655,648 14 
N.D. 123,963 154,310 158 4 
Ohio 1,944,248 2,217,611 25 
Okla. 370,111 533,039 8 
Ore. 367 ,402 408 ,060 6 
Pa. 2,556,282 2,439,956 10,303 32 
R.1. 258,032 147,502 4 
S.C. 198,129 188,558 8 
S.D. 128,070 178,017 4 
Tenn. 481,453 556,577 13,762 ll 
Texas 1,167,932 1,121,699 22,039 24 
Utah 169,248 205,361 372 4 
Vt. 69,186 98,131 7 3 
Va. 362,327 404,521 4,601 i2 
Wash, 599,298 629,273 13,001 9 
W.Va. 441,786 395,995 8 
Wis. 830,805 895,175 3,102 12 
Wyo. 63,331 77,551 10 3 





Totals 34,221,463' 34,108,582 216,953 300 223 
Unpledged: 609,860' 
(Unpledged electors: 14) 


' Alabama — Votes for the 11-man Democratic elector slate, of whom six ranunpledged 
and five pledged to Kennedy, are counted twice—once on the basis of the 
total vote of the leading Kennedy-pledged elector (318,303), and once on the 
basis of the total vote of the bigbest unpledged elector (324,040). This also 
applies to national totals. 

2 Alabama — Six unpledged electors were elected in addition to the five Kennedy- 
pledged electors. (See above) 

® Loutsiana— The Louisiana States’ Rights party, which bad no out-of-state affilia- 
tions, received 169,572 votes. 

“ Mississippi~An unpledged elector slate received 116,248 votes, winning eight of 
the state's electoral votes. 

5New York — Kennedy vote total includes 406,176 votes cast for bim on the Liberal 
party ticket. 
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KENNEDY ANNOUNCES RUSK, STEVENSON, BOWLES APPOINTMENTS 


Following is a partial transcript of a Dec. 12 joint news conference at Palm 
Beach, Fla., by President-designate J ohn F. Kennedy and Dean Rusk, his appointee 
as Secretary of State: 


SEN. KENNEDY: Good morning. | announce with satisfaction 
the appointment of Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, as Secretary of State in the new Administration, Gov. 
(Adlai E.) Stevenson as Ambassador to the United Nations, and 
of Congressman Chester Bowles as Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. Rusk will bring to this high office the long view of the 
student of world affairs, the concern for peace shared by all those 
who have known war at first hand, anda practical working experi- 
ence in the conduct of our foreign relations. 

He understands the importance of easy relationships between 
the Department of State and the other great departments and agen- 
cies of the Government which are concerned with the problems of 
foreign relations. He has shown a deep interest in a bipartisan 
approach to foreign policy as a public servant under President 
Truman and and as a private citizen since 1952. 

His most recent experience in a great foundation has brought 
him in touch with conditions in all parts of the world, especially 
economic and social developments in America, Latin America, 
Asia and Africa. The public service of Gov. Stevenson, of Chester 
Bowles, of course, is well known to all Americans, and I am de- 
lighted that they have been willing to undertake the great respon- 
sibilities which their two high offices will bring them. 

It is my hope that in the coming years the foreign policy of the 
United States will be identified in the minds of the people of the 
world as apolicy thatis not merely anti-Communist, but is rather 
for freedom, that seeks not merely to build strength in a power 
struggle, but is concerned with the struggle against hunger, 
disease and illiteracy, the struggle that looms so large in the 
minds and lives of the people in the southern half of the globe. 

The goals of this nation are the goals of al! peoples every- 
where: peace, freedom, and the pursuit of the just life. It will be 
our objective to bring these goals within the world’s reach. 


MET PREVIOUS WEEK 


Q. Senator, could you tell us how Dean Rusk came to your 
attention for this job? 

A. KENNEDY: Well, I have giventhe matter of the Secretary 
of State a good deal of thought, and it has been a matter, really, 
of prime concern since the election. Dean Rusk was, it seemed to 
me after a long and careful study of the responsibilities of the 
office, he seemedtome tobe the best man available that the United 
States could get. 

Q. I was wondering if he was recommended by Dean Acheson? 

A. Well, by a good many people in varied parts of the country 
and of varied responsibility spoke extremely highly of him. 

Q. How long have you known him, sir? 

A. I have just come to know him. I met him for the first time 
this week. 

Q. Last week? 

A. Last week. 

Q. Senator, in your campaign speeches you emphasized quite 
a bit the necessity of giving more attention to the underdevc ‘oped 
areas of Africa, Latin America and Asia. Did Mr. Rusk’s experi- 
ence in the Rockefeller Foundation in these areas happen to coin- 
cide with your desire to show greater interest by the United 
States? Did this lead you to think he might be the best man to go 
along with your policies? 

A. Well, I think that Mr. Rusk’s service in the previous Ad- 
ministration was extremely highly thought of by those who were 
part of that Administration. He was concerned in the Department 
of State with the work of the United Nations and the work of -- and 
as Assistant Secretary of State,I believe, for Asia. But, of course, 
also, since then, the work of the Rockefeller Foundation has been 
involved, as my statement said, with the lives of, | think, people 
in nearly sixty countries, and particularly with the struggle that 
you comment on ia your question. 

I want to emphasize that the relationship between Europe and 
the United States, the happy relationship between Europe and the 
United States is a bulwark of American security. But I think the 
people of Western Europe and the United States are commonly 
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concerned in the Sixties and must be with the quick development of 
orderly societies in those countries to the south of us and a gradual 
increase in their standard of living which gives them some hope 
that their lives can be improved and their problems solved 
under a system of freedom. 

I would say that is the common and great challenge that is 
ahead of the United States in the Sixties in foreign policy, and 
Mr. Rusk’s experience, I think, makes him particularly qualified 
to hold this post in that great effort. 

Q. Has Governor Stevenson now accepted? 

A. Yes, he has. 

Q. When did that take place, Governor Stevenson’s accept- 
ance? 

A. I talked to Governor Stevenson last night at some length 
and Mr. Rusk did by telephone. 

Q. And you then told him? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. We took it to be implicit when he left your house the other 
day that his delay was perhaps to find out who would be Secretary 
of State, so when you told him it was Mr. Rusk, Mr. Rusk talked 
to him and he said yes. 

A, That is correct. We came to an understanding of the 
relationship which would exist between the Ambassador and the 
United Nations, the Secretary of State and the President, which was 
acceptable and satisfactory to us all. 

Q. Would you describe that relationship, Senator, the under- 
standing that you came to on these relationships? 

A. Well, I think the relationship is one which is satisfactory 
to all three. I think that Governor Stevenson was anxious as | 
said the other day, that the missionofthe United Nations would be 
strengthened in personnel, that the United Nations andits respon- 
sibilities would be an important part of the foreign policy of the 
United States. These were all matters in which Mr. Rusk and | 
and Governor Stevenson were inagreement, andI believe Governor 
Stevenson after he talked to Mr. Rusk and after I talked to him, 
was happy to accept.... 

Q. Has Mr. Bowles an assignment? 

A. Yes, Under Secretary of State. 

Q. Will he continue to lead the economic program, as Mr. 
Dillon has? 

A. No, he will be Under Secretary of State, and Mr. Rusk and 
I are going to confer later this week about the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. 

Q. Senator Kennedy, did you have Congressman Bowles in 
Latin America in the last couple of weeks doing a special fact 
finding mission for you? 

A. No, he was in Puerto Rico and he reported to me on his 
trip there. But the trip was not primarily on my behalf. 

Q. Senator, there has been some comment that you would 
virtually be your own Secretary of State. Can you tell us what 
your relationship is on this? 

A. Well, the President bears particular responsibilities in the 
field of foreign policy under the Constitution, responsibilities 
which only he can bear. But quite obviously, if he is going to meet 
those responsibilities, he has to have a strong and effective Secre- 
tary of State.... 


RUSK STATEMENT 


Q. Perhaps Mr. Rusk car give us his reaction to the appoint- 
ment, Senator. 

RUSK: President-elect Sen. Kennedy has invited me to under- 
take a compelling and a sobering responsibility inhis new admin- 
istration. I accept with the deepest appreciation for his confidence 
and piedge to him whatever capacity and energy I can bring to the 
Denartment of State. This is a department for which I have the 
most profound respect and, indeed, affection, because | know 
something of the abilities and the dedication of the men and 
women who serve it. 

It is particularly gratifying to know that President Kennedy 
and the American people will be represented inthe United Nations 
by one of our greatest Americans, Gov. Stevenson, and that his 
wisdom and counsel will be available for policy formulation in 
Washington itself. It is also a matter of great personal satisfac- 
tion to look forward to the contribution which Congressman, form- 
er Ambassador (to India) Chester Bowles, can make as Under 
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Secretary of State. His wide experience in business and in di- 
plomacy and public affairs will mean that he will be a distinguished 
and invaluable colleague. 

Senator Kennedy has called upon all of us to help him take 
hold of the great problems which now face us in the world about us. 
We are ina period of rapid and revolutionary change, as peoples 
in many parts of the world are striking out on new courses for 
themselves. But America at its best can be a confident America, 
and we need not be afraid of changes which arise out of hopes and 
aspirations which we, ourselves, share with other peoples in many 
parts of the world. This great country of ours is not like the cork 
that is tossed on the waves over which we have no control. Our 
enormous capacity toactimposes upon us a responsibility to make 
history, and to take a large part in the shaping of events. 

We are fortunate to have the leadership of President Ken- 
nedy, but he wil! need the full and united support of the American 
people. 

Q. Mr. Rusk, will you gotothe North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation conference or go abroad before Jan. 20? 

A. I have no present plans to do so. 

Q. Mr. Rusk, in the years that you have been dealing with 
these underdeveloped countries and putting forward some ideas 
through the Rockefeller Foundation, you probably developed some 
ideas on what we are doing right and what we are doing wrong. 
Could you give any guidance to us now as to what you think the 
primary need is in our relationships? 

A. I think it would be wiser for me not to get into specific 
questions on policy matters of that sort at this stage. As you 
would surmise, there is an enourmous amount of work to be 
done, and I would prefer to defer questions of that sort, 

Q. Can you tell us -- this is not a major question, but hasn’t 
the Rockefeller Foundation been engaged in training diplomats to 
these countries? Would you pursue with vigor a program like 
that? 

A. The foundation has been engaged in quite a number of 
activities which bear upon economic and social development in 
many of these countries. But the foundation itself has no organic 
connection with the Government. It is a private organization, and 
I think in the interest of both the Government’s effort and the 
foundation’s effort, it might be best for us not to confuse those 
two, now that there is a complete breach in the future. 

Q. Do you see this as a traveling job? A job that would take 
y »u around the world? 

A, I think that is a question which must await the event, be- 
cause President Kennedy and I will have towork at such questions 
after we have the department at our disposal and see what the 
problems are. 

As some of you may have known, I have expressed myself at 
times that too much personal travel can get to be a bad habit. 

Q. Senator Kennedy, to revert back to the question asked Mr. 
Rusk about foreign travel, do you contemplate giving him any 
overseas assignments between now and Jan. 20? 

SEN. KENNEDY: I do not. 

Q. Senator is there any particular area of the overall field 
of foreign policy that you have asked Secretary Rusk to devote 
particular attention to or study: 

A. No. The entire horizon comes under the Secretary of 
State. 

Q. Mr. Rusk, when are you going to see Mr, (Secretary of 
State Christian A.) Herter? 

RUSK: Well, he is away now. I hope to see him very shortly 
after his return. 

Q. Mr. Rusk, are you a confirmed supporter of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements program? 

A, Some of these questions on policy would be relatively 
easy to answer, but I would prefer not to get into any of them at 
this stage, if you don’t mind. 

Q. Mr. Rusk, have you had contact in the past and could you 
describe it, with Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bowles? 

A. Yes. I have known Gov. Stevenson since the early days of 
the United Nations when he, himself, played a creative role at the 
very birth of the United Nations, and I was in the Department of 
State working in that side of the department. So I have known him 
for many years and have sensed all along his great concern and 
interest in the United Nations. 

Similarly | have known Mr. Bowles when he was Ambassador 
in India. He, incidentally, has been a trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. So I have known him in that connection.... 
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Political Briefs 


STATE ROUNDUP 


DELAWARE -- Gov. J. Caleb Boggs (R), who won 
election to the.U.S, Senate Nov. 8, Dec. 8 anno ned he 
would resign as Governor Dec. 30. His Senate term com- 
mences Jan. 3. Lt. Gov. David P. Buckson (R) will be 
sworn in as Governor to complete Boggs’ term which 
ends Jan. 17. Gov.-elect Elbert N, Carvel takes office 
on that date. 

NEW YORK -- Sen. Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) Dec. 8 
said he plans to seek reelection in 1962 and supports Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller (R N.Y.) for reelection. Despite 
Javits’ announcement that he did not wish to be considered 
for the 1961 New York mayoralty election, more than 
100 Republican New York County committeemen Dec. 13 
endorsed him for the post. 

OHIO -- Former Rep. Cliff Clevenger (R Ohio 1939- 
59) Dec. 13 died after a heart attack at his home in Tiffin, 
Ohio. Clevenger was Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions State, Justice and Commerce Department Subcom- 
mittee during the 83rd Congress. 

VIRGINIA -- State Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. of Win- 
chester Dec. 13 announced he would not be a candidate for 
sovernor of Virginia in the 1961 election because ‘‘I feel 
I cannot ask the people of Virginia to give father and son 
simultaneously the offices of Governor and U.S, Senator.”’ 
The only announced candidate for the post is Lt, Gov. 
A.E.S, Stephens. In light of the Byrd announcement, At- 
torney General Albertis S. Harrison Jr. is expected to 
announce his candidacy and receive support of the Byrd 
political organization 

MARYLAND -- Sen, John Marshall Butler (R)Dec.6 
said he would definitely run for a third Senate term in 
1962. 

NEW JERSEY -- State senator Walter H. Jones (R), 
leader of the powerful Bergen County Republican organi- 
zation, Dec. 7 announced his candidacy for the 1961 Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination. He will oppose state 
senator Wayne Dumont Jr of Warren County inthe April 
18 primary election. No Democratic candidates have an- 
nounced to date. Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D), whose sec- 
ond term expires in January 1962, is constitutionally 
barred from seeking reelection. 


NEW YORK STATE VOTE 


The official canvass of votes in New York state, an- 
nounced Dec. 12, showed that President-designate John F. 
Kennedy had received 3,830,085 votes in the state to 
3,445,419 for Vice President Richard M. Nixon. Kennedy’s 
winning margin, however, was provided by 406,176 votes 
he received for the same electors on the Liberal party 
line. of the ballot. His Democratic party vote was 
3,423,909. 

The vote in the five New York City City burroughs 
was Nixon 1,145,205; Kennedy (Democratic line) 1,- 
646,214; Kennedy (Liberal line) 290,529. 


CORRECTION 
The winning percentage of Rep.-elect William W. 


Scranton (R Pa.) was 54.8 percent, not 50.7 percent as 
reported in Weekly Report p. 1949. 
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Committee Roundup 








ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The Joint Economic Committee held two days of 
hearings Dec. 7 and 8 onthe healthof the economy and the 
short-run economic outlook. 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 7 -- Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Seymour L. Wolfbein told the Committee 
that 5,282,000 people would be out of work in February 
unless the October rate of 6.4 percent unemployment 
declined by then. (For November unemployment figures, 
see p. 1961) Wolfbein andCommerce Department analyst 
Louis J, Paradiso, however, declined to go along with the 
estimate of three private economists that the economy 
was ina ‘‘recession.’’ Paradiso did say that ‘‘no major 
forces are in sight to provide the upward thrust needed 
for resumption of economic growth.’’ 

Indiana University economist Charles L. Schultze 
termed the present situation one of ‘‘high-level creeping 
stagnation’’ and said the economy had not sufficiently 
recovered from previous downturns before the 1960 slump 
began. He joined Joseph A. Pechman of the Brookings 
Institution in blaming present trends on tight money poli- 
cies and the Government’s efforts to run budget surpluses 
and keep taxes high in times of less than full employment. 
Geoffrey H. Moore, economist for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., said the economy had been un- 
dergoing a ‘‘contraction’’ since last May but it would be 
milder than the 1954 and 1958 drops. 

Dec. 8 -- Prof. Robert Triffin of Yale University 
presented proposals to deal with the goldcrisis, which he 
termed a basic problem in comparison to the balance of 
payments situation which he predicted would clear itself 
up in a year or two. Triffin advocated a ‘‘fundamental 
reform’’ of the international monetary system, with 
members of the International Monetary Fund placing por- 
tions of their gold reserves into the Fundas backing for a 
new international monetary unit. In the process, gold 
credits against the U.S. could be transferred from mem- 
ber countries to the Fund in return for the new monetary 
units. Sucha step, Triffin said, would reduce the pressure 
of short-term gold obligations on the United States and re- 
lieve it of a ‘‘constant threat’’ toits ‘‘freedom of action’’ 
in international negotiations. Triffin called on President- 
designate Kennedy to ‘‘deal boldly and imaginatively’’ with 
monetary problems and said his proposal would give the 
United States ‘‘time to explore and negotiate’’ for 
permanent reforms. He also said the Eisenhower 
Administration had needlessly resorted to ‘‘panicky 
action...tempting makeshifts and halfway measures’’ 
in trying to meet the balance of payments and gold 
outflow issues. 

William W. Tongue of the Jewel Tea Co. and Douglas 
Greenwald of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. both said 
the present downturn was mild. Greenwald said busi- 
nesses would cut their plant and equipment outlays in 
1961 to $35.1 million, three percent below 1960 expendi- 
tures. Greenwald concurred with AFL-CIO economist 
Peter Henle that unemployment was increasing in serious- 
ness. Henle said that joblessness could reacha rate of 10 
percent by the end of 1961 if the economy continued to 
stand still. 
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HIGHWAY PROBE 


COMMITTEE -- House Public Works, Special Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway Program. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On allegations of fraud, 
mismanagement and lack of control in the administration 
of the tederal-aid highway program, Florida phase. 
(Weekly Keport p. 1955) Testimony: 

Dec. 8 -- Rep. William C. Cramer (R Fla.) said a 
$6 million bridge constructed over Tampa Bay and con- 
necting Tampa with St. Petersburg had a rippled surface 
and poor riding quality. 

Joseph R. Maseda Jr., a former state engineer re- 
sponsible for supervising construction of the bridge, said 
the poor quality could be due to a ‘‘laxity of inspection at 
the time the concrete was being poured, or there might 
not have been inspections in enough places.’’ Maseda was 
discharged from his state position following an investiga- 
tion by the Florida legislature into the operation of the 
road program. During Maseda’s testimony, George M. 
Kopecky, chief investigator for the Subcommittee, said the 
Hardaway Construction Co., which built the bridge, gave 
Maseda $2,003.60 and an affiliate company, Curlew Prop- 
erties, gave him $1,245 for services rendered outside of 
his official duties. 

Julian L, Cone, president of the Cone Bros. Contract- 
ing Co., said his firm had given $26,671.25 to Florida 
road department officials between Jan. 1957 and Oct. 1960 
in order to ‘‘expedite’’ the progress ofprojects. He said 
the payments were not made “‘to let us get by with sub- 
standard construction.’’ His company had switched from 
giving officials fifths of whiskey at regular intervals 
to sending weekly $25 payments in unmarked enve- 
lopes after ‘‘we had an unfortunate experience,’’ Cone 
said. 

Dec. 9 -- W.L. Cobb, head of the W.L. Cobb Con- 
struction Co. of Decatur, Ga., said the practice of road 
contractors giving gifts and payments to state officials 
had ‘‘snowballed’’ in recent years. He said the investiga- 
tion was the ‘‘best thing that’s happened to us_ ina long 
time’’ and that because of it, his company had ceased 
giving out payments. 

Dec. 13 -- Herbert C. Weathers, a Florida state 
highway department engineer, said he had received 
threatening telephone calls warning him against making a 
full disclosure before the Subcommittee. One caller, he 
said, told his wife Dec. 7 to ‘‘tell that husband of yours 
that if he doesn’t go light on the testimony he’ll have to 
buy you a pair of eyes instead of contact lenses.’’ Wea- 
thers said he was not satisfied with the procedures and 
standards of highway building in Florida. 

Rep. John A, Blatnik (D Minn.), chairman ofthe Sub- 
committee, said the hearings would be recessed until 
early 1961. He said the practices of Florida state road 
officials revealed in the testimony were ‘‘reprehensible... 
and cannot be condoned. They must be stopped.’’ Two 
interpretations could be drawn from the testimony, 
Blatnik said, either ‘‘some stateemployees came peril- 
ously close to the possibility of extortion (or) contract- 
ors may have approached the stage of bribery or 
attempted bribery.’’ 
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WEEKLY REPORT CORRECTIONS 


To increase the reference value of its editorial matter, 
Congressional Quarterly periodically publishes corrections and 
clarifications of its Weekly Report, Almanac and supplements. 
CQ corrects major errors as they are noted and assembles other 
corrections at the end of each quarter. 

The following corrections are to be made in the 1960 Weekly 
Report: 

Page 717, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Pennsylvania Election Re- 
sults’’, Chester C, Hampton (not William C, Podbielski) should be 
listed as the winner of the Democratic primary for the House of 
Representatives for the 24th District. 

Page 822 -- In the box showing the party breakdown for Vote 
30, the Republican ‘‘Yea’’ vote should read: 41 (not 44). 

Page 887, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘North Carolina’’, delete ‘‘a 
result of careful redistricting by the Democratic legislature follow- 
ing the 1950 census.’’ (There was no redistricting in N.C, as a 
result of the 1950 census.) 

Page 965, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Minor Parties’’, line four, 
should read: nominated retired Marine Corps (adding retired). 

Page 1036, Column 2 -- ‘‘Nomination’’ head should be re- 
placed by ‘‘Confirmation’’ and story should read: Loren Keith 
Olson of Maryland, a Republican, was confirmed by the Senate June 
2 as a member of the Atomic Energy Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 30, 1962. His nomination was 
submitted by the President May 16. 

Page 1087, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Rep., Elliott Dies’’, paragraph 
two, tine three should read: election April 26 (not April 28). 

Page 1117, Column i -- Paragraph six beginning ‘‘During the 
recess,..’’ should read: President Eisenhower could pocket veto 
bills (deleting not and any). 

Page 1168, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Lead-Zinc, Dupont’’, second 
paragraph should read: ACTION -- Reported June 29 an amended 
(adding June 29), 

Page 1197, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Pocket Vetoes’’. paragraph 
two should read: The President also pocket vetoed HR 1516 July 6 
and HR 6712 July 7, two private bills for the relief of certain 
individuals (changing the dates of the pocket vetoes), 

Page 1197, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Taylor Sworn In’’, line three 
should read: He was elected June 28 (not June 25), 

Page 1230, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Senate Seats Safe’’, paragraph 
four, line three should read: ...January 1961. Article I, Section 
6 of the (adding Article 1). 

“age 1433, Column 1 -- Paragraph three, line three should 
read: John E, Davis (not Lodge). 

Page 1436, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Reapportionment Outlook’’, 
paragraph two, line three should read: (from 25 to 24); lowa 
(from 8 to 7); Kansas... (adding lowa). 

Page 1474 (chart) -- In caption 179, delete last line and 
add: A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 

Page 1481, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘NATO Citizens Commis- 
sion’’, line one should read: The House Aug. 24 (not Aug. 23); and 
paragraph eight should read: Aug. {24 -- John James Flynt... 
(not Aug. 23). 





Capitol Briefs | 
ELECTRICAL PRICE FIXING 


Twenty-nine major electrical manufacturers Dec. 
8 pleaded either guilty or no defense in United States 
District Court in Philadelphia to charges of fixing the 
prices of heavy electrical equipment. Thirty-five indi- 
viduals pleaded guilty to similar charges and nine 
pleaded no defense. Sentencing was deferred until 1961. 

Included in the indictments were General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp., Allis Chalmers 
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Page 1498, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Lobbyist Registrations’’, 
line three should read: ...see Weekly Report p. 1445 (not vo. 
1051). 

Page 1505, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Medical Care for the Aged’’, 
second to last line should read: amendment; 32 Republicans voted 
against (not 28). 

Page 1506, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Dominican Sugar’’, line 
seven should read: its basic quota of 131,000 tons (not 221,000). 

Page 1544, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Coal Mine Safety’’, -- The 
story is inerror. S 743 was not passed by the House; unanimous 
consent for its passage was sought, but was blocked by the objec- 
tion of Rep. Gordon H. Scherer (R Ohio) Aug. 31. 

Page 1557, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘State Roundup’’, paragraph 
five, line six should read: 17th District Republican nominee 
Richard E, Morrell (not Gladys E. Smith). 

Page 1590, Chart -- Column 10 total should read: $25,754 
(not $25,679). 

Page 1593, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Senate Confirmations’’ para- 
graph four, line two should read: a member of the Civil Rights 
Commission (not Subversive Activities Control Board; alsoin line 
three delete: (reappointment). 

Page 1595, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Campaign Direction’’, to 
paragraph five listing the Vice Chairmen should be added: Mrs. 


Margret Price. 

‘is age 1596, Column 1 -- Toparagraph two listing campaigning 
members of Sen. Kennedy’s family should be added: Joan (Mrs. 
Edward M.) Kennedy. CH = 

Page 1597, Column 1 -- To paragraph two listing those work- 
ing with Sen. Symington should be added: Marx Leva, former 
Special Assistant and General Counsel to the Secretary of Defense 
(1947-49); and Thomas K., Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

Page 1598, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Labor’’, to paragraph two 
should be added the sentence: Secretary and operating director 
of the labor division is Eli Oliver, economic advisor to the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Assn. 

Page 1599, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Community Relations’’, 
Jarnes W. Wine should be identified as former associate general 
secretary for the interpretation of the National Council of Churches 
(Wine resigned that position when he took the post. with the National 
Committee), 

Page 1604, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Republican National Com- 
mittee’, after the first sentence in paragraph seven should be 
added: Herman is also in charge of liaison between the Repub- 
lican National Committee and the Nixon- Lodge campaign organiza- 
tion. 

Page 1605, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Public Relations’’, the last 
paragraph should read: Oliver Gale (not Gale Oliver). 

The following correction is to be made in ‘‘Congressional 
Committees, Subcommittees’’, special supplement to the Feb. 12, 
1960 Weekly Report: 

Page 3, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Alsoon Post Office items:’’, the 
first name should read: Johnston (not Johnson). 








Manufacturing Co. and Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
The sale of the products involved amounted to more 
than $1,750,000 annually, with approximately one-fourth 
going to federal, state or local governments. 

According to the Justice Department, it was the 
largest criminal case to be brought under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

By making pleas of guilty or no defense, the de- 
fendants avoided a trial. In return for guilty pleas 
to the seven most serious indictrnents, the Department 
allowed no defense pleas to the others. A plea of no 
defense does not affect the possible sentence, but does 
protect the defendant in future damage suits, since it 
cannot be used as evidence in such suits. 
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Presidential Report 








EXCHANGE WITH TOURE 


Following is an exchange of cables between President Eisenhower and 
President Sekou Toure, President of the Republic’ of Guinea. 


TOURE CABLE 
Nov. 20, 1960 


I have the honor to inform you of our concern at the develop- 
ment of a partisan position by the United States in the situation in 
the Congo. We earnestly request that you cease supporting the 
posiiion of the enemies of African emancipation, whoare employ- 
ing every possible means against the legitimate government of the 
Congo to attack the urfity and territorial integrity of the Congolese 
Nation. If the United States maintains its present posi'ion the 
Government of Guinea will refuse to take any part in the Concilia- 
tion Commission and will take any positionin African affairs con- 
sistent with Congolese interests. High consideration. 

Sekou Toure 


EISENHOWER CABLE 
Nov. 25, 1960 


Dear Mr. President: 

Your cable of November 20, 1960, I regret to say, reflects a 
serious misunderstanding of the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in support of African freedom. 1am prompted, therefore 
to recall to you that the United States has been in the forefront cf 
those nations who have favored emancipationofall peoples, in- 
cluding Africans, in accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. The record of our actions 
over many years in support of African emancipation is open for 
all to see. 

With specific reference to the Republic of the Congo, the 
United States warmly welcomed its independence. We have recog- 
nized and upheld its unity and territorial integrity through United 
Nations actions. We have refrained from unilateral intervention 
in its internal affairs. Although considerable partisanship has 
been demonstrated by some states, our support for the recognition 
by the United Nations of M. Kasavubu as Chief of State, a constitu- 
tional position which is universally accepted and recognized in the 
recent report of the U.N., is not a question of partisanship but an 
attempt to strengthen one of the essential foundations of stable and 
effective government in that unhappy country. This, I believe, is 
in strict comformity with the interests of the Congolese Govern- 
ment and people. As you are aware, a large number of African 
states have taken a similar stand. In view of the support by most 
countries for the United Nations role inthe Congoand the fact that 
United Nations success is vital for the welfare of the Congolese, 
I sincere!’ hope that you will give full support to the United 
Nations effort there. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


ANDERSON-DILLON MISSION 


Following is the statement by President Eisenhower after his Nov. 28 con- 
fereuce with Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson and Under Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon on their mission to West Germany. 


The Secretary of the Treasury and the Under Secretary of 
State this morning reported to me, personally, on conversations 
they conducted last week with officials of the Federal Republic of 
Germany which were conducted ina cooperative and friendly spirit 
by the delegations on both sides, witha complete mutual willingness 
to explore proposals. 

I believe that the discussions were most useful. They devel- 
oped agreement between the two countries on the necessity of 
maintaining a sound international! financial system, not only for the 
economic well-being of the countries involved but so that each 
country may continue to provide the resources basic to the common 
security of the nations of the free world. 


As a result of these talks there isa greater acceptance of the 
United States view that there must be basic improvement in the 
United States balance of payments position as an essential part of 
maintaining the free world’s financial system, depending as it does 
upon the dollar as a cornerstone. 

Secretary Anderson and Secretary Dillon, both in substance 
and in presentation, carried out my instructions. These had been 
fully coordinated with the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense and had been made known in advance to the Government of 
the Federa! Republic of Germany. 

Although the matter of sharing in some way a portion of the 
total cost of United States troops in West Germany was discussed, 
in accordance with the announcement made in Augusta on Nov. 15, 
it did not result inagreement. However, the discussion contributed 
greatly to a growing understanding of the problem. 

It was agreed with the Federal Republic of Germany that there 
should be a continuation of discussions on a number of other points 
which could not be fuliy explored in a short meeting, but which 
are designed to lead to the betterment of the United States balance 
of payments position. These various proposals, some suggested 
by the Germans and some by the American representatives as 
possible partial aids to our common problem, will continue to be 
negotiated in Bonn and in Washington. 

The American delegation expressed appreciation of the 
decided speed-up and greater flexibility of a proposed German 
program for development aid to developing countries, recognizing 
fully the major importance of this new program recently introduced 
by the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Among other problems upon which there will be continuing 
discussions are the removal of remaining restrictions on imports 
of agricultural products from the United States, an enlargement 
of procurement of military items by the Federal Republic of 
Germany for its own forces, and consideration of procuring 
military items which might be supplied to other countries of the 
NATO alliance. 

On the way home from Bonn, Secretaries Anderson and 
Dillon informally exchanged views with French and British 
officials as well as United States officials in Paris and London 
on matters of mutual interest, particularly the world financial 
system, 

I am confident that greater world understanding will result 
trom the conversations, and will serve beth our national and inter- 
national interests by helping to reinforce the soundness of the 
free world’s financial system. 

The United States is determined to take whatever decisions 
are necessary and appropriate consistent with its devotion to a 
free economy and as are necessary to protect the integrity of the 
dollar. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Nov. 25 -- White House announcement that the President had 
concurred with the U.S. Tariff Commission’s finding that no in- 
vestigation should be instituted at this time to determine if limi- 
tations on lead and zinc imports should be relaxed. 

Nov. 25 -- Executive order establishing the authority of the 
Department of Defense to grant statutory return rights to Depart- 
ment employees assigned to positions in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Nov. 28 -- Message to Japan Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda 
congratulating him on the Liberal-Democratic Party election 
victory Nov. 20 and reaffirming close cooperation between Japan 
and the United States. 

Nov. 29 -- Executive order giving authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to extend the gold regulations to Hawaii and the 
possessions of the United States and the Canal Zone. 

Nov. 30 -- Letter to New Zealand Prime Minister Walter Nash 
expressing appreciation for an invitation to visit New Zealand. 

Dec. 2 -- Letter to Guatemala President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes acknowledging a message of appreciation for the Presi- 
dent’s Nov. 17 order which, at the request of Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua, directed U.S. naval vessels and aircraft topatrol Caribbean 
waters off their coasts to prevent ‘‘Communist directed’’ attacks 
on those countries. 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





. , The rate of secrecy in Congress, after declin- 
Secrecy in Congress ing steadily in recent years " apparently hit bot- 
tom in 1959 and has turned upward in 1960. This is the finding of Congressional 
Quarterly’s year-end survey of open and closed meetings held by Congressional 
committees. During the 1960 session, House and Senate committees barred the 
public from 840 of 2,424 announced meetings, a secrecy ratio of 35 percent. CQ’s 
Fact Sheet shows that in 1960 the tax-writing House Ways and Means Committee 
topped all others in the percentage of closed sessions reported. (Page 1957) 


Around the Capitol 


During the week, President-designate Kennedy made 
seven additions to his Cabinet -- State, Labor, 
Agriculture, Treasury, Attorney General, Defense 
and UN Ambassador .... November unemployment was 
reported at 4 million,...The Supreme Court refused 
to stay a lower court order requiring New Orleans 
to carry out its school desegregation plan on sched- 
ule....And Teamster President Hoffa was indicted on 
charges of mail fraud. In the Committees, a House 
Subcommittee continued its probe into the Florida 
highway program and the Joint Economic Committee 
held hearings on the state of the Nation’s economy. 
(Pages 1961, 1975) 


National Goals 


Viewed in the light of the 1960 election campaign, the 
report of the President’s Commission on National 
Goals underscored the wide area of agreement among 
leading Americans of both parties concerning the ur- 
gent tasks facing the nation in the next decade. Al- 
though the report was generalized and, for the most 
part, silent on the controversial issue of ‘‘means,’’ 
it affirmed many of the goals endorsed by both 
parties and candidates during the Presidential cam- 
paign. CQ carries a summary of the Commission’s 
major findings, and background on its creation. 
(Paze 1959) 


Desegregation 


Southern School News reported in December that of 
the 3 million Negro public school children in Southern 
and border states and the District of Columbia, 6.3 
percent are attending desegregated classes. This fig- 
ure represents an increase of .3 percent over last 
year. Of the 195,625 Negroes actually attending 
classes with whites, 81,392 or 41.6 percent are in the 
District of Columbia. CQ carries the complete 
state-by-state breakdown of desegregation figures. 
(Page 1963) 





House Biographies 


Concluding a series of biographies of new 
Members of the House of Representatives, Con- 
gressional Quarterly this week publishes back- 
ground stories on 28 new Members from the 
Midwestern states. Two of these men have 
served previously in the House. Twenty-six of 
them are Republicans and two Democrats, re- 
flecting the successful GOP campaign in the 
Midwest in 1960. Biographies of new Southern 
Members appeared in the Weekly Report for the 
week ending Dec. 2 and biographies of new Mem- 
bers from East and West appeared inthe Weekiy 
Report for the week ending Dec. 9. (Page 1964) 








Political Roundup 


Fourteen Southern Presidential electors -- eight 
from Mississippi and six from Alabama -- Dec. 12 
agreed to cast their votes for Sen. Harry Flood Byrd 
(D Va.) in electoral college balloting Dec. 19.... 
Texas and Illinois election boards certified the elec- 
toral votes of both states for Kennedy, despite Re- 
publican protests of fraudulent ballot counting.... 
Rep. Keith Thomson (R Wyo. 1955-60), who had been 
elected to the Senate Nov. 8, died Dec. 9, creating the 
first vacancy in the 87th Congress. (Page 1971) 


Presidential Vote 


Final official reports from all 50 states on the Nov. 
8 Presidential election showed that President-desig- 
nate John F. Kennedy had received a total of 
34,221,463 popuiar votes, a plurality of 112,88lover 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon. Nixon’s nationwide 
popular vote was 34,108,582. Of the Kennedy-Nixon 
vote, Kennedy received 50.1 percent and Nixon 49.9 
percent. The total vote cast for all candidates for 
President was 68,838,555. Some of the Kennedy vot- 
ers in Alabama also voted for unpledged electors, 
complicating the national breakdown. (Page 1972) 
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